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FOREWORD 


AM inclined to think that “ Forewords,” as they 
are called, are not read with either the interest 
or respect which in the opinion of authors they are 
entitled to, so I will make this as short as possible. In 
my youth I was overcome by an irresistible impulse 
to wander about the world, and see for myself what 
was going on in it. The pages that follow are a record 
of some of the places I saw and the people I came across. 
As I kept no diary, and have to trust to my memory 
more than I altogether like, I must ask the indulgence 
of my readers, and trust they will make all possible 
allowances for any defects that may be found here. I 
visited and practised my profession in, amongst other 
places, Singapore, Borneo, the Federated Malay States, 
West Africa, South Africa, Kenya, and Uganda at a 
time when conditions in some of them were slightly 
primitive, and some of my experiences may amuse a 
wider circle as they have amused my family. 

In an effort to be brief, I may at times clip my 
words, such as, for instance, using the word “ Kuks ” 
to express the well-known East African tribe of the 
Wa-Kikuyu, and in other cases also. I trust abbrevia- 
tions will not be considered a literary crime. I may 
remind objecting purists of the well-known story told 
of Lord Bramwell and Hawkins. The latter was one 
day arguing a case before Bramwell which arose out 
of a collision between a brougham and an omnibus. 
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Hawkins (afterwards Lord Brampton) kept on pro- 
nouncing the word “ brougham ” as it is spelt, instead 
of the more usual short way. Bramwell jibbed at 
this, and at last said, “If you will call it a ‘ broom,’ 
Mr. Hawkins, you will be more readily understood and 
at the same time will save a syllable.” 

This was a bit of a facer for Hawkins, but he was not 
a man to be easily nonplussed. After a moment’s 
reflection he very suavely replied, ‘‘ Your Lordship, 
I observe, refers to one of the vehicles in the case as 
an omnibus. If, however, you will call it a ‘ bus,’ 
you will be quite understood, and save thereby Two 
syllables.” My reply to any objecting purist will be 
similar. 

And lastly, try as I would, I have found it quite 
impossible to get away from the obtrusive and objec- 
tionable ‘‘ ego,” a word I hate as much as the reader. 
I see a recent author actually calls his book Ego, and 
another one, Myself and Others, so perhaps my modesty 
is misplaced. 

With these few words of introduction I will now 
leave my readers to form their own opinion of the 
contents. 


G. P. S. 


KitiMaNntI, Buccirzucw Roap, 
Bournsmouts Wrst. 
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RAMBLINGS OF A ROLLING 
STONE 


CHAPTER I 
AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Westminster School Forty Years Ago— Fagging— Monitors tanning — 
Dr. Scott—Dr. Rutherford—“ Pancake Greeze’’—School Privilegee— 
Abbey—Houves of Parliament—Westminster Play— Behind the Scenes. 


WAS sent to Westminster in 1883, and remained 
there five enjoyable, and I hope instructive, years, 
some of the best in my life. 

How cold it was in winter, with only an Eton jacket 
in the way of a coat, and never a cap on our heads to 
keep out the east winds, as we roamed about the draughty 
precincts of the Abbey, or played football of a sort in 
Dean’s Yard, or fives in Little Dean’s Yard! Ashburn- 
ham House was restored and remodelled to its present 
condition while I was there, and became the head- 
quarters of ‘‘ Home-boarders.” Grants and Rigauds 
were the two great rivals in all House sports, and Grants 
(my House) generally won most of the events that 
mattered. Fagging was in full force, and we small 
boys were always being ordered about here, there, and 
everywhere by the bigger boys who had fagging rights, 
One of our many very ancient customs was the system 
of “substance and shadow,” which meant that a new 
boy was given one who knew the ropes to initiate him 
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—an excellent custom too. My mentor appointed in 
this fashion was the late Alec Lambert, who did me 
very well indeed and saved me from a lot of petty 
bullying. Strange to say, I met him twenty-five years 
afterwards by chance in the Rand Club in Johannesburg, 
not having seen him since our schooldays, and just in 
time for him to officiate as best man at my wedding 
there. I remember, on the way to the church, he would 
whistle all the time the “ Dead March in Saul,” and 
when I remonstrated, said he was only hinting at my 
fate. He was always a bright spark, even as a boy. 
Poor fellow, he died a few years afterwards of pneu- 
monia, up at Barberton or somewhere in the locality. 

We still had monitorial “ tannings” to enforce 
discipline, as well as ‘ handings”’ and “ birchings ” 
(called by the boys something very different), adminis- 
tered by the Headmaster. 

Tannings (with a cane) hurt pretty considerably, 
and so do birchings (with a birch rod), but handings 
on the back of the hand, also with a birch rod, and 
which took place in the presence of the whole school, 
were regarded as quite an interesting ceremonial by 
the rest of the school, if not by the “hero” of the 
occasion. I well remember one tanning at which I 
was present as a monitor, when a big footer, ‘ Pink,” 
struck dismay into the victim. The former, in order 
to get life into the job, took a run across the study, 
which gave momentum to the strokes and distinction 
to the performance, and incidentally prevented tannings 
from falling into the category of the negligible. This 
‘‘ Pink” became a very famous football player, and 
played many times for Cambridge, where he got his 
blue, and afterwards for England. 

My first fagmaster was the head of my House, 
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“‘ Grants,”” whose name was Guy E——, and a real 
good fellow he was. I fagged for him, and he in return 
kept a fatherly eye on me, and helped me along in many 
little ways so useful to a new boy at a public school, 
who requires a leg up occasionally in his small difficulties 
and sorrows. He took care that I was not bullied more 
than was good for me, and when later on he left the 
school, he presented me with a beautifully bound copy 
of Napier’s Peninsular War, which I have still as a 
memento of a pleasant friendship, and a mark of the 
good relations which sometimes, I hope always, subsist 
between fag and fagmaster. 


My first form was the Under Fourth, of which the 
late Dr. Upcott was at that time master. He after- 
wards went as headmaster to Christ’s Hospital, 
commonly known as the Blue-Coat School, where, I 
believe, he was a great success. In 1883, when I first 
knew him, he was a very powerful young man with 
a black beard and immense strength. I once saw him, 
when angry at evening preparation “Up Grants,” 
which he often took for Dr. Jones, the Housemaster, 
lift a great big boy called Peter J—— out of his seat 
by his collar, carry him out of the door with one hand, 
and deposit him on the flags outside. This boy must 
have weighed eleven stone at least. 

The late Dr. Scott was our Headmaster when I 
first went there, and he was.succeeded about 1885 by 
Dr. Rutherford, who died a few years ago. Both of 
these men were distinguished scholars and good ad- 
ministrators, but Dr. Scott, in later years, rather allowed 
discipline to relax, while Dr. Rutherford, on the con- 
trary, enforced it too rigorously, at least we thought 
so, although I admit we were not the best judges. 
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Dr. Rutherford made his mark very soon. He was 
really very kind-hearted, but had a stern manner with 
us boys, and seldom unbent. I have a clear recollection 
of my feelings to this day when told, as a small boy, 
that he was taking the form as a special treat for an hour 
or two, to test our scholarship (or the lack of it). His 
voice and manner were both very alarming, to me at 
any rate, but I have no doubt that all “‘ Heads ” appear 
in this light to their pupils of the baser sort. Later on, 
when I got up in the school, I got to know him and 
like him much. 


My Housemaster “ Up Grants,” as I have said, was 
Dr. J—— at first, who was most disrespectfully known 
to us youngsters as “ Soapy J——.”” When he retired 


he was succeeded by Dr. Heard, who was very much 


liked by all of us, and afterwards became headmaster 
of that famous Scottish school, Fettes. I visited him 
there once when passing through Edinburgh, and was 
much interested to see how things were done in 
Scotland. 

Heard once gave me leave to go up town (which 
meant putting on a silk hat and having the run of 
London) one afternoon, and in company with another 
boy named Probyn, who, I am sorry to say, died several 
years ago, we had a recherché dinner at one of the 
best restaurants (how do boys find the money to do 
these things ?), and then went to the theatre to see 
Dorothy, then the rage, with Hayden Coffin and Miss 
Tempest in the leading rdles. 

Instead of returning to the school after the theatre, 
as we obviously ought to have done, we side-tracked to 
another restaurant to have supper. At somewhere 
about 1.30 a.m. we thought it not unwise to hasten 
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back to our respective Houses. Mine was in total 
darkness, and I began to think I had overdone my 
leave up town just a trifle, but consoled myself with 
the reflection that the butler would open the door, 
and that Dr. Heard would be safely out of the way 
in bed. But, alas, it was not to be. 

After some time a person opened the door and 
peered at me in the dim light afforded by a school 
“dip ” (candle). To my horror it was Dr. Heard, 
with threatening countenance, who uttered the equi- 
valent of “ Well, what about it ? ” 

I stammered out my apologies, to which he replied 
by inviting me then and there into his study. Things 
began to look awkward. He put me through a searching 
cross-examination which luckily satisfied him, and he 
relented. Pouring out a whisky-and-soda for himself 
and something for me, we finished a convivial evening 
in the most friendly fashion, and I heard no more 
about it. 

The “ Pancake Greeze”? on Shrove Tuesday has 
for three centuries been one of our great institutions. 
When I first joined it was in full force, as of yore, with 
the whole school engaged in the scrum—at any rate 
as many as chose to join in it or could get near enough 
to clutch a minor piece of pancake. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated I will say that this 
ancient ceremony was performed as follows : On Shrove 
Tuesday the Dean of Westminster and other dignitaries 
of the Church came in procession “ Up School,” with 
the College cook in chef’s uniform carrying a large and 
very leathery pancake in a frying-pan. The pancake 
was, of course, specially built to withstand the stormy 
journey in front of it, and its durable merits were 


naturally more noticeable than its digestive. There 
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was, and I suppose still is, a large iron bar right across 
the big school in the middle, stretching from one side 
to the other, and the assembled company stood—the 
Dean and distinguished guests on one side, and the 
whole of the school on the other. 

At a given signal the College cook was required to 
heave the leathery pancake out of its pan right over 
the aforesaid iron bar, which was about twenty feet 
high, and on to the crowded mass of boys waiting on 
the other side. There was some dire penalty in store 
for any cook who failed to get the pancake over the bar, 
but I never saw him fail during my time. Such a 
failure, perhaps, resulted in him being hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, or else being fried in his own oven. 
But whatever the penalty it was usually a sufficient 
incentive to ensure the cook doing his duty. 

When it fell amongst the waiting boys, they in their 
turn flung themselves in a seething mass on to the 
pancake now hidden beneath them on the floor; the 
idea being that the boy who got the pancake also got a 
golden guinea as his reward, and well he deserved it. 

Several times I took part in this murderous struggle 
without either good or bad results. It is wonderful 
what boys can stand. I have seen the mass of boys 
several feet high, and, at least, twelve feet at the base, 
all struggling like eels in a basket until a lucky one at 
last managed to emerge half suffocated from the bottom 
of the crowd with what was left of the pancake. 

Dr. Rutherford, when he came as Headmaster to 
the school, considered the old manner of doing it 
dangerous to life and limb, as indeed it was. So he 
ordained that, instead of the whole school, only one 
boy from each form should compete. I remember I 
was selected, on the first occasion this alteration took 
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place in the ancient custom, to represent my form, but 
without success. 


One thing about the school impressed me all the 
time I was there. I feel the impression even now, after 
all these years—I am writing this in 1923—the anti- 
quity of all the surroundings, the dear old monastery 
which has been for centuries our big School Hall, 
known as “ Up School,” also the beautiful Inigo Jones 
gateway, the glorious old cloisters, and Henry the 
Seventh’s lovely Chapel, where, amongst many others, 
I was confirmed by the Bishop of Rochester. Then 
the Abbey itself, in which, as a boy, I was never tired 
of wandering on wet days, about which I could then 
have found my way blindfolded; the Broad Sanctuary, 
where in medieval times those persecuted by religious 
extremists, or even those accused of crime, could take 
sanctuary from their pursuers ; or the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, over which, in those days, any Westminster boy 
could roam without permits, and listen to the debates, 
as I often did. 

All these privileges, and many more which I could 
mention, were things to affect one’s feelings, thoughts, 
and mould one’s character. 

It is a commonplace that man is the creature of his 
environment. Much more so is a boy, and it has always 
seemed to me that the shades and spirits of the great 
men who had passed over before us appear to hover and 
surround us in the precincts of Westminster Abbey 
more than any place I have ever been in, no doubt a 
very fanciful idea. 

On one occasion I had a very interesting experience 
with young Percy F——, son of a famous archdeacon, 
who was then at the school too—the son, I mean. As 
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it is over forty years ago now, I dare say there is no harm 
in telling the story. 

One day he came to me and invited me to explore the 
roof, triforium, and secret places of the Abbey with him. 

He produced the keys, a large, rusty, ancient bundle 
of old iron, which, I fancy, he had found hanging up 
somewhere, and we set off together in great spirits on 
our voyage of discovery. We went right to the top of 
one of the big towers, at any rate as far as you can go; 
we then went all over the roof, along dark passages, 
and up and down innumerable stone steps. I need not 
say it was extremely interesting. 

We had been at this game for hours without a soul 
observing us, although any one could have seen us if 
they had only happened to look up at the right moment. 

Unfortunately, however, we grew reckless with 
immunity, as always happens. We were both slowly 
sauntering across a narrow railed ledge just below the big 
rose window in the south transept, and just above Poets’ 
Corner, when one of the vergers by bad luck happened 
to look up and spotted us. We at once saw we were de- 
tected, and, of course, had to bolt for it, as we should 
have got into serious trouble if we had been caught. 

Luckily my companion knew the way of escape, 
and we twisted and turned in every conceivable direc- 
tion, till at last we got out without being recognised, 
and soon restored the keys to their proper place. We 
were never identified as the culprits, and no doubt that 
verger, if he is still alive, wonders sometimes if it was 
really two human beings he saw, or whether it was two 
ghosts he caught sight of, flitting through the dusky 
gloom of a foggy afternoon across the transept. 


The Westminster Play is another famous institu- 
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tion which takes place every Christmas, and has done 
for ages. It is all played in Latin, and the applause 
comes just at the right time, not always to be expected 
in a Latin play. In fact, many people marvel at it, 
as there are many in the audience who can only just 
follow it, and those probably best who did the play at 
the school in their young days. 

In my time most of the applause was arranged 
beforehand, if I may say so, although no one would 
dream of it, as it sounds so beautifully spontaneous. 
As a matter of sober fact, it was conducted in my time 
by two monitors up in the “ gods” and well out of 
sight of the audience. I often sat in the “gods” as a 
small boy, and with a crowd of others clapped furiously 
when monitors appointed for the purpose waved their 
wands of office at marked passages in the play. 

Woe betide us small boys if the applause was not 
forthcoming at the word “ plaudite.” It all seemed 
very clever to the nobility and gentry, and especially 
their ladies, seated far below us in the stalls. I believe 
the Westminster Play is the oldest dramatic perform- 
ance in the world with a continuous history, and goes 
right back into the dark ages. It is thought by some 
to have first set the fashion for the insular way of pro- 
nouncing Latin. Apparently Evelyn recorded in his 
diary, upwards of three hundred years ago, on a visit 
he paid to Westminster, that the Westminster boys 
were “to be blamed for their odd pronouncing of 
Latin, so that none out of England were able to under- 
stand it.” It is believed that the Westminster way of 
pronouncing Latin was deliberately adopted to prevent 
the boys, when they became clergymen, as many did, 
from reintroducing the Latin Mass. 
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All good things come to an end, and so did my school- 
days. I stayed there till I was eighteen years old, and 
life was beginning to be very pleasant. I was then 
in the Under Sixth and a monitor. I was also in the 
cricket and football elevens, and played against Charter- 
house (our only school match then), on their sandy 
football ground at Godalming, when they just managed 
to beat us by one goal to love, at which they—and we— 
were much surprised. Our team included three subse- 
quent internationals, and was a good one. 


CHAPTER II 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


In statu pupillari—tTrinity College, Cambridge—Lent Races—An Accident— 
Dr. Butler—Miss Ramsay, Senior Classic—Bump Suppers—Woods and 
M‘Gregor of Jesus. 


RINITY, Cambridge, received me in her capacious 
arms in 1887, and there were nearly seven hundred 
undergraduates of varying degrees of wealth, rank, and 
utility. The ex-Colonial Secretary (Duke of Devon- 
shire, then plain Victor Cavendish), the ex-Home 
Secretary (Mr. Bridgeman), an ex-War Secretary 
(General Seely), and the chief Unionist organiser 
(Colonel the Hon. F. S. Jackson) were contemporaries 
of mine there, showing no visible trace of future 
greatness. 

What a glorious time we had! My allowance 
was {200 per annum, which sounds ridiculous in these 
expansive and expensive times. The post-war under- 
graduates seem to be persons of unlimited optimism 
and unbridled extravagance. Parents seem to accept 
as decrees of fate College bills which would have given 
an apoplectic fit to the parents of the early Victorian 
days. Nowadays I am told it takes nearer {400 a year 
to keep the wolf from the door at Cambridge or Oxford. 


I somehow managed to find subscriptions for rowing 
and cricket and football, with new and wonderful blazers, 
caps, and ties of every shape and shade. I rowed in 

23 
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the Lent races with more enjoyment than distinction, 
and many a time rowed from Baitsbite to the railway 
bridge wishing the course was half the distance. 

We used to row ourselves out with a vengeance, 
and I have vivid recollections of being unable to see 
anything at all but darkest night in the midst of day 
after some of these races, just for a few seconds or so. 
One soon recovers in youth. I often wonder if this 
sort of strain is bad for a young man, but I suppose 
not. The Varsity boat race from Putney to Mortlake 
must be a terrific business for those engaged, and would 
be impossible without the strictest type of training, 
extending over several months. 

There was an unfortunate accident on the river at 
Cambridge during the Lent races when I was there, 
which I remember only too well, as it caused the death 
of one of the oarsmen. 

What happened was this. The sun got right into 
the eyes of the coxswains as they came down to “‘ Grassy ” 
corner. A Clare boat had bumped another boat and 
went into the bank at “‘ Grassy ”’ to get out of the way. 
A Trinity Hall boat, closely pursued by an Emmanuel 
boat, came round the corner, and the cox, while attempt- 
ing to “‘ wash off” the Emmanuel boat, steered right 
into the Clare boat lying alongside the bank. The 
sharp nose of the Hall boat entered the stomach of No. 4 
in the Clare boat, making a dreadful wound. They 
lifted him on to the bank, but he died in a few minutes. 
After this the races were stopped for that occasion. 
It caused a very painful sensation throughout the 
Varsity. 


What a filthy river the dear old Cam was in those 
days! Some of us who used to boat there a lot were 
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often getting in when a whiff or a funny capsized, and 
the quality of the water was certainly nothing to brag 
about. I don’t think that even dirty clothes would be 
much improved by being washed in it. We always 
envied the Oxford men having such a lovely place as 
the Thames at Oxford is, to row on. 

It certainly ought to give them an advantage over 
Cambridge in their rowing, and may account for the 
fact that Oxford have won forty races to our thirty-five. 


I “kept ” in Jesus Lane my first year, with rooms 
looking over the lovely gardens of Sydney Sussex College. 
A running “ blue ” named B——, who “ kept ” in rooms 
below me, set fire to them one day and nearly burnt 
the house down. It was an old house with a narrow 
wooden staircase, so, being on the top floor, I thought 
it would not be immensely imprudent if I bought a 
long rope by which I could get down out of the window 
if my friend B—— took it into his head to set fire to 
the place in earnest. 


Dr. Butler was Master of Trinity in those days. 
We undergrads were privileged to get a distant view of 
him at Hall and Chapel, and that was about all I ever 
saw of him. He did not seem to have time for under- ° 
grads, though, I suppose, our fees went to pay his 
salary, but that is probably irrelevant. I sat just 
opposite him in Chapel every day, and found a study 
of his idiosyncrasies interesting. We became quite 
excited when we heard one day that a Girton girl 
named Miss Ramsay was going to marry him. She 
had just astonished us by appearing at the top of the 
classical tripos list, thus becoming senior classic and 
beating all the men of her year. I remember her as 
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a charming young lady with nothing of the blue-stocking 
about her. 

Dr. Butler used to read the Latin grace in Hall 
most nights, and his pronunciation of the Latin language 
seemed to some of us a new language at first, until we 
got used to it, instead of a very old one. 

In those days most schools were taught to pronounce 
Latin in the English way, but he always said it as if it 
was Italian. For example, he would pronounce “‘ cave 
canem ” as if it was written “ carvé carnem,” which 


made his Latin difficult to follow. 


An amusing practical joke was perpetrated at 
Trinity by some of us “ Freshers”? on one of our 
number, when we had more high spirits than sense. 
There were about twenty Westminster men there at 
that time. One of them was a very clever young 
fellow, but rather a crank, who had been known at 
school as “‘ the Hatter,” in reference to some supposed 
common trait with his prototype in Alice in Wonder- 
land. He began, contrary to all the unwritten rules, 
to grow a beard, which unfortunately he could not do 
with any credit to himself or any one else, and which 
only resulted in an unsightly snuff-coloured down all 
over his chin and face. At last this became so noticeable 
that remarks began to be made of an unflattering 
nature, and some of us who were his old schoolfellows 
were given the hint by other members of the College 
that it was time his hirsute ambitions were extinguished. 
So we joined in asking him to drop such a bad habit. 

The Hatter took no notice of this request, and wore 
his apology for a beard with a jauntier air than ever. 

One night after Hall, one P—— (who acted as our 
leader in this affair) called a meeting in his rooms, and 
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we then and there decided to take what is nowadays 
called “direct action.” Accordingly we all went off in 
the best of spirits to the Hatter’s rooms, and with some 
boisterity, if I may be allowed to coin a word, we 
climbed the stairs ** to see the rooms in which he dwelt,” 
as Tennyson wrote in another connection. As soon as 
P—— got to the top of the stairs, he knocked boldly 
at the door and marched in. I came next, with the 
others close behind. The Hatter was there all right, 
standing by the fire with rather a wild look in his eye. 

P—— opened politely by explaining the object of 
our visit, and requested him to give us an undertaking 
to remove the obnoxious thing. 

Before I realised what he was going to do, the 
Hatter without a word stooped down to the fender, 
picked up a shovel lying there, and immediately drove 
it into the red-hot coals and took out a shovel-ful. 
It then began to dawn on me slowly what his idea was ; 
but it hadn’t taken P—— nearly so long to guess, and 
while we were slowly grasping the situation, P——— in a 
flash very pluckily hurled himself on the Hatter single- 
handed, and seized both his arms before he could throw 
the red-hot coals at us. 

By this time I was following suit, and in a trice we 
had the young man on his back on the floor, and the 
coals restored to their proper place. 

A razor was then produced, and in two minutes one 
half of his face was beautifully shaved without hurting 
him in any way, and thereupon we all departed, quite 
satisfied with the result of our visit. 

The next day we noticed that the other side of his 
face was shaved too, and henceforth a beard adorned 
him not. 

I do not think he bore us any malice for our un- 
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ceremonious treatment—in fact, I am not sure he did 
not rather enjoy the joke, when he came to think of 
it afterwards. But these practical jokes are not so 
amusing at the time to the subjects of them as they 
are to the lookers-on. 

I remember when we were on board the Batanga, 
going out to the Gold Coast once, some of the passengers 
got up a screaming practical joke, and after pretending 
that it was de rigueur to be vaccinated before he could 
land at Las Palmas, got hold of one of the younger 
passengers and persuaded a doctor on board to vaccinate 
him with Swiss milk instead of vaccine. It was ex- 
tremely funny, as the passenger in question took it all 
quite seriously, while the rest of us were in tears of joy 
in the smoking-room, out of sight. For the rest of 
the day he was advised to go about with his arm in a 
sling, to avoid inflammation, which he actually did; 
and when I saw him on shore hours afterwards, he still 
had his arm in a sling, and what is more, said it was 
beginning to hurt a good deal: which goes to show what 
imagination can do. 

We went away and left him at Las Palmas, but before 
going, I whispered to him that it was all a joke. He 
then took off the arm sling, but was decidedly snuffy 
about it, and no wonder. 


I read recently in a book by a naval man that he 
had only once seen a man under the table, and that 
was in the United States, presumably before the days 
of prohibition. If he had been to some of our Cam- 
bridge Bump suppers in my young days, he would have 
seen a few more instances of the same kind, without 
having to go to New York for them. Bump suppers 
were awesome things in those days, and perhaps they 
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still are. Imagine a lot of high-spirited young fellows 
in hard training for about two months or so, with their 
food and drink extremely limited—especially the latter. 
No smoking allowed, and various other disciplinary 
measures. 

Then comes the happy day of release, when the 
races are at last finished and are to be celebrated by a 
splendid feast, with no limit to the good things provided, 
especially the champagne. Though never by any means 
a Prohibitionist, I must confess that I sometimes sailed 
very near the wind at some of these Bump suppers, 
which at times became wild orgies. 

Many a time have I returned to my rooms to bed 
rather the worse for wear, at one o’clock in the morning, 
after such a feast. A bad headache and all the usual 
accompaniments : which I can assure my readers is 
getting off very lightly indeed. 

Torn dress clothes, damaged furniture, and ee 
glassware are usual accessories of the proceedings, or to 
be safe, I should say, were in those days. And all the 
breakages, of course, had to be paid for in hard but 
scarce cash. Ah, they were great days, and don’t I 
wish they were to come over again. 


Those were the palmy days of Sammy Woods and 
Gregor M‘Gregor, who both subsequently played for 
England at cricket. Sammy, as most people called him, 
was a lively freshman from Brighton College when I 
first came across him, and M‘Gregor was a leading light 
from Uppingham, also a fresher, and they were both 
at Jesus. They made our Varsity matches at Fenners 
very lively—rather too lively for some of our opponents. 
When Sammy sent down a fast ball, you had to skin 
your eyes to see it, and many a time have I had a good 
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laugh to see the puzzled astonishment of the visiting 
batsmen at Fenners when they went in to face his 
fast bowling for the first time of asking. He was then 
new to first-class cricket, of course, and was bowl- 
ing faster than he has ever bowled since—the 
fastest I have ever seen, not excepting Spofforth and 
Richardson. 

The first few balls were always past the batsman 
before he had realised that Sammy had begun to bowl, 
and the way M‘Gregor took these lightning balls at the 
wicket—standing close up to the sticks—on the leg side, 
with his left hand, was one of the marvels of cricket. He 
was just as fine a wicket-keeper as Sammy was a bowler, 
and the pair were worthy complements of each other. 
They were also great pals, being at the same College. 
Since those days I have often seen Woods bowling for 
Somerset, but it was not the same thing at all. But 
even Woods, with his fast delivery, was not capable of 
intimidating the great C. I. Thornton, who used to 
bring down a hot team against us every year. C. I. 
used to go in to bat against Woods without any pads, 
and would hit his fastest balls for six, clean out of the 
ground, rather to Woods’ astonishment this time, as he 
was not used to such want of respect. It was glorious 
hitting, and I never wish to see finer. It is a most 
difficult thing to make big hits off such fast bowling. 
Even Bonner at his best, whom I remember well, or 
Jimmy Sinclair of South Africa, a mighty hitter if you 
like, never ventured to treat fast bowling in such a 
disdainful way as old C. I. did. 

I once saw Jimmy Sinclair at the Wanderers’ in the 
Transvaal, playing for South Africa against England, 
hit a slow bowler from the north end clean over the 
boundary palings at the other end on to the railway 
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line—a perfect monster of a hit, as any one will agree 
who knows the Wanderers’ ground at Johannesburg. 


It was the custom for some of us at Cambridge who 
were going to the Bar to get “‘ exeats ” to enable us to 
go to London to eat our three dinners each term at our 
respective Inns of Court. This was done while still 
in statu puptllari, to save time, and enable us to get 
called directly we came down for good. How we 
loved those exeats, and what a time we had in London 
during the three days they lasted. ‘Those were the 
days of Fred Leslie, Arthur Roberts, and Nellie 
Farren, who can hardly be described as a dull lot. 
The palmy days of the Westminster Aquarium were 
then on, with all the charms of the missing link, and 
many another attraction. I am afraid all these dis- 
tractions did not help me to take a good degree, but 
who cares about such things in the heyday of youth. 
In after years we may sometimes regret that more lamp 
oil was not spent, but light-hearted youth never worries 
overmuch about such trifles as these. 


CHAPTER III 
BENCH AND BAR 


Bench and Bar—lInfluence at the Bar necessary—Coleridge, L.C.J.—Lord 
Esher—Hawkins, J. (Lord Brampton)—Sir Richard Webster (Lord Alver- 
stone}—Mr. Justice Day—Sir Frank Lockwood and other Legal Lumin- 
aries—Accept an Appointment in Singapore. 


VERY year more men are called to the English 

Bar than can possibly find work there. Yet 

they still continue to come in large numbers, quite un- 

deterred by any misgivings as to their future. And 

yet there can be little doubt that few professions are 

so uncertain in their prospects as the higher branch of 
the legal profession. 

It is damnably uncertain, as many a good man has 
found out. The late Judge Rentoul, K.C., whom I 
well remember as a struggling junior in my early days 
at the Bar, used to say in later life that there are a great 
many hidden tragedies in the Temple and Lincoln’s 
Inn, of brilliant but disappointed men who would have 
gone far if they had had the chance, but who never 
got one. 

And very true it is. But fortunately a fair propor- 
tion survive the buffets of unkind fate, and a few select 
ones take the flood-tide which leads on to fortune. 
Of those that drop by the wayside we hear very little, 
but they are there nevertheless. 


It is surprising when one studies the life-history of 
39 
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leading men, both in politics and commercial life, what 
a large number of them in Who’s Who and such publica- 
tions will be found with the words “ called to the 
Bar” tacked to their names. Numbers of them are 
in the various civil services, as the legal qualification is 
very helpful in all walks of life. 

I had been zealously eating my dinners at Lincoln’s 
Inn for three years past, and after a few months in 
Switzerland, where I went partly to pass the time before 
my call, and partly to learn some very useful French, 
I was at last able to make the final arrangements, and 
with the kind help of my father, who stumped up the 
fees like a man, I was duly called in 1893. 

In spite of some difficulties and vicissitudes, I am 
glad to be able to say that I succeeded in carrying on 
in the profession during the following .thirty years 
(with the exception of a short period in the colonial 
service, during which I sadly missed my accustomed 
independence), and what is more, made a very satisfactory 
living out of it, though I admit I have had to go far 
afield in some of the numerous colonics of our Colonial 
Empire to do so. 


It is practically impossible for any man without 
either private means or considerable influence to 
maintain himself at the Bar in the early years. Some 
men of genius or astounding luck do break this rule, of 
course, and others tide over the lean years by journalistic 
work. But, speaking generally, a man should have 
enough to keep him for a few years irrespective of what 
he earns, or else must be in the fortunate position of 
being backed by some well-known solicitors or people 
who can influence solicitors, otherwise he will languish 
in his chambers waiting for the work which perhaps 
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never comes, and wasting in this way the best years of 
his life. 

After my call, I read in a solicitor’s office (Stevens, 
Son, & Parkes, of 22 Bedford Row) for six months to 
gain some knowledge of the more workaday practice 
of the profession, a procedure which I commend to all 
young barristers, if possible. And after that, I did a 
year in the chambers of a kind friend in the Temple, 
Mr. James Scarlett, who took me in and watched over 
my youthful attempts at drawing pleadings and writing 
‘¢ opinions,” with a fatherly eye. 

When I was not engaged on this work, I used to slip 
across the Strand to the Law Courts and spend many 
hours going from one Court to another, studying the 
law of evidence and all the manifestations of competence 
or the reverse, there exhibited by Bench and Bar. 

Those were the days of Esher, M.R.; Bowen, L.J. ; 
Day and Hawkins, JJ.; and Coleridge, C.J., on the 
Bench ; and Webster, Russell, James, Clarke, Reid, and 
Lockwood at the Bar. 

I loved to watch their methods and study thcir 
idiosyncrasies day by day in the Courts; to hear Lord 
Esher heckling a Junior Counsel in the Court of Appeal, 
or Lord Coleridge suavely discussing points of law or 
social customs with the practitioners in his Court. The 
latter was rather a purist, and I distinctly remember him 
calling Counsel to order on one occasion because he kept 
on using the expression “‘ winding up” of a company, 
when Lord Coleridge thought the correct expression in 
a Court of law should have been “liquidate.” His 
Lordship considcred the other expression as slang. 


Sir Francis Jeune, too (later Lord St. Helier), I 
often saw in his Court, the Divorce and Admiralty. 
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He was a very pleasant Judge, not one of the severe sort. 
During the Fenian troubles years ago, when bombs burst 
in all sorts of unexpected places, a curious and rather 
alarming hissing noise suddenly commenced in the gallery 
of his Court. Every one looked rather alarmed, the 
witness left the box, parties bolted out of Court, and 
the case stopped dead, while all, including Sir Francis 
Jeune, stared in a fascinated way up at the gallery where 
the extraordinary noise came from. Very few people 
remained eventually, as we all thought it was a bomb. 
But Jeune never moved from his seat the whole time, 
though he did not reprove those who did. 

Lord Darling was then at the Bar, of course, with a 
none too overwhelming practice. His joking seems to 
have come later in life, as he was certainly not noted for 
it then. Lord Halsbury, that grand old man of the 
law, was still Lord Chancellor, and Lopes, L.J., Lindley 
and A. L. Smith, L.JJ., used to adorn the Court of 
Appeal. Lopes looked like a country farmer with his 
big beard. 

Sir Richard Webster (Lord Alverstone) always seemed 
one of fortune’s favourites. He never seemed to suffer 
from overwork, and always remained unperturbed 
through good or ill. He got enormous fees, of course, 
and was then in every case of importance. He and Sir 
Edward Clarke were constantly on opposite sides, and 
it was interesting to watch their very different methods. 
Sir Edward obviously took life much more seriously 
than Sir Richard, but the late Sir Robert Reid (Lord 
Loreburn), then known to the Bar as Bob Reid, was 
lighter-hearted than most men in the front of the legal 
profession, which involves carrying in your mind the trials 
and troubles of so many other people as well as your own, 
and which in time sometimes affect lawyers prejudicially. 
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Both Webster and Reid were great athletes, of 
course, in their young days—Webster as a running blue, 
and Reid as a cricketer—and this perhaps helped them 
both to stand the racket of a busy legal life, which 
requires a good constitution. 

It is always an interesting study to see how different 
men rise to fame and fortune, and the different means 
which each employ. Good health and hard work are 
the root of all success, no doubt, but given those as a 
sine qua non, men of equal ability often rise to different 
stages in life, more according to their social gifts and 
influence, and not by any means always according to 
their true merits. Chance plays more part in the lives 
of all of us than we are ready to admit, and in no walk 
of life does this hold good more than at the Bar. A 
lucky win in the Courts sets people talking, and before 
he realises what is happening, briefs come flowing 
into his hitherto neglected chambers. But, of course, 
he must be ready and able to take advantage of the 
opportunity when at long last it does come. But this 
applies to every walk of life. 

The late Lord Coleridge was considered by some a 
spoilt child of fortune. He rose to the top of the legal 
tree by perhaps easier stages than most people, and 
perhaps also without such an undue amount of the hard 
labour which is necessary to get lesser men there. But 
it is related in his Life, that shortly before his chance 
came, when he was so depressed that he was thinking 
seriously of taking a minor judgeship in India or one of 
the Colonies, he was only prevented from taking such a 
false step by some very opportune bit of luck coming 
his way. And the same sort of thing must have happened 
many times to hundreds of other people both before and 
since. 
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It is strange to think of this phase of his career, 
now we know to what a height he eventually rose in the 
legal firmament. 

Another ancient legal light, Lord Brampton 
(Hawkins, J., in those days), whom I have already 
referred to in my Foreword, in connection with a 
characteristic little story, was distinctly unpopular with 
the Junior Bar, as I well remember; and many a time 
have I been in his Court, which was always infernally 
hot and stuffy, and heard him treat Counsel who were 
not robust enough to stand up to him, in a way none of 
them appeared to appreciate entirely. 

It is only Counsel who are very firmly seated in the 
forensic saddle who can venture to stand up to a Judge 
of that kind. 

If the advocate in question is a man of established 
reputation, and with a firm grip on the reins, and a 
steady seat in the saddle, then the task of holding his 
own with a Judge like Hawkins, or Esher, is compara- 
tively easy ; but if he is one of the numerous struggling 
ones, fearful of annoying the Judge lest he should be 
put down by his clients as a tactless and quarrelsome 
advocate, then the task is not so easy. 

Many a Junior Counsel must have found himself 
at least temporarily obliterated from this cause. I 
know I have, and very depressing it is at the time, 
though no doubt one recovers usually, if given a chance. 
I used to hear many a man expressing these or similar 
sentiments about Hawkins in and about the year 1893, 
and although one, when young, is apt to exaggerate 
the effect of rebuffs, there is probably something in 
it. There was one very leading man in those days 
who entertained very strong feeling in the matter. I 
will not mention his name, but he went very much 
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further in his comments than I have ventured to go 
here. 

After he retired from the Bench and went to the 
House of Lords as Lord Brampton, he mellowed down 
a great deal, and became very different to the time I 
am speaking of, when he used to be considcred a holy 
terror. His Memoirs are some of the best and raciest 
of any legal Memoirs I have ever come across. 


Mr. Justice Day was one of Her Majesty’s Judges 
whom fate, and an odd brief or two, used sometimes 
to bring me in contact with. He has been dead many 
a long year, but there must be many who, like myself, 
have a very pleasant recollection of his dry humour and 
genial manner. | 

It was Day, J., who once in my very early days, 
before I had got accustomed to Judges and Courts and 
their funny little ways, gave me a severe fright in his 
rather gruff but extremely kindly manner. 

I was sitting in his Court watching the “ List” for a 
friend of mine, who was engaged in another Court. He 
also had the case I was watching in Day’s Court as well. 

Our case was fourth in the list and was not expected 
to be reached that day at all, so neither my friend 
nor myself felt the least anxiety, and in my inexperi- 
enced way I had not even read the brief, which was 
inexcusable. 

Suddenly I became aware that there was some 
liveliness in the Court; the first case, which had ap- 
parently been going strong and seemed likely to last, 
precipitously collapsed, and came to a bad end, as even 
the best-regulated cases sometimes do. The next case 


was, of course, at once called on, and was marked 
“ settled.” 
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This was rather startling, but worse was to come. 
The third case in the list was then called, and I saw 
with despair in my heart that the plaintiff and his 
Counsel and witnesses had all been caught napping, and 
were absent. So their case was, of course, struck out. 
Thus, almost before I could say the proverbial Jack 
Robinson, and certainly before I quite realised what was 
happening, the fourth, which was mine, was called on, 
and there was I, knowing nothing about it at all, and 
the man who did right over the other side of the Law 
Courts. A very nice situation indeed for a beginner 
to find himself in. I was quite new to the game 
and hadn’t even time to consult one of my legal 
brethren as to the best thing to do, in all the 
peculiar circumstances of the case; but obviously 
something had to be done, and that pretty quick, as 
by this time the Judge was glaring round the Court, 
wondering what had happened to the Counsel for the 
plaintiff. 

In desperation I rose from my seat in an attempt 
to appease the judicial wrath. Almost inarticulate 
from fright, I managed to explain the situation, and 
said that my friend was engaged in a case in another 
Court, which happened to be some way off, and hinted 
that if his Lordship would give me five minutes I would 
promptly fetch my friend at top speed. Mr. Justice 
Day eyed me for a brief spell, which seemed longer, 
obviously wondering what genus of advocate he had 
before him, as he had probably never seen me before 
in his life. After a pause he muttered, “ Give you 
five minutes, did you say? I will give you just 
exactly one minute, and if you are not ready to go on 
then, you know the result.” And then his face relaxed 
as he saw the humour of the situation, and he actually 
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smiled as I bolted out of Court like a rabbit disturbed 
by a ferret. 

In due course I found Mr. S in the other Court, 
luckily not on his legs, and explained the urgency of the 
matter to him. Hastily asking me to watch the case 
he was then engaged on, he flew out of the Court, much 
to the astonishment of those there; and I remained, 
wondering if the prescribed minute granted by Mr. 
Justice Day had been exceeded or not, and incidentally 
with my brain in a whirl. 

These sort of experiences are amusing when we look 
back on them, but not so at the time. Youth may be 
flippant, but it sometimes takes life seriously, especially 
when it is employed as a watchdog. 


Dear old Sir Frank Lockwood, too, I often saw in 
Court in those early days, and how every one in his 
neighbourhood always crowded round him to hear his 
quips or see his caricatures. He had no “side” or 
“ frills,” and I should think was easily the most popular 
man who has ever risen to high rank at the Bar. He 
had no enemies and hosts of friends. How many 
lawyers can make such a claim for themselves after, 
say, thirty years of active work ? 

Nobody, not even the Judges, ever seemed to take 
him seriously, but, strange to say, this fact, which would 
utterly damn any other barrister, never seemed in any 
way to interfere with his success or diminish the total 
of his fee-book. Even his friends used to say that he 
was good at the facts but no lawyer. His biographer, 
Mr. Birrell, K.C., contends that he was a better lawyer 
than most people gave him credit for. His early 
death, when he was little over fifty, was a sad loss both 
to Bench and Bar. 
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Judges were apparently just as keen to welcome 
his cheery presence and buoyant humour in their Courts 
as his legal brethren, and I seldom remember any Court 
in which Lockwood was engaged which did not soon 
become uncomfortably crowded. 

He was very fond of riding on horseback down to 
the Temple in ordinary clothes instead of riding kit, 
which enabled him, of course, to change into a black 
coat and go into Court at once. In after years I took 
a leaf from his book in South Africa, and used often to 
ride into Johannesburg to my chambers on a very nice 
Argentine pony which I got just after the Boer War in 
1902. I am inclined to think, however, that this is a 
mistake, especially on a warm day, as one arrives hot 
and dishevelled when it is necessary to be cool and 
comfortable. A fresh, spirited pony soon takes the 
starch out of your collar in a two-mile stretch on a warm 
summer day, and if you go in riding togs, there is all 
the trouble and delay of changing in chambers, which 
Is sometimes most inconvenient. 

I rather think, from what I noticed of Lockwood 
on horseback, that he came quietly along the Embank- 
ment and up Middle Temple Lane at a walk, which pace 
I never saw him exceed. So probably he arrived at his 
chambers in his usual cucumber coolness. 


About this time a very highly esteemed and well- 
known Chancery barrister, now a judge, whom I knew 
a little, made me the very kind offer of taking me into 
his chambers. This was an offer not lightly to be 
refused. He was in such a position that any young 
man that he took up in this way was a made man. He 
himself not long afterwards took high judicial office. 
In fact, it is one of the best recognised means of 
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acquiring a sound practice and an established position. 
Many a high legal luminary owes his present eminence 
to this system. 

What naturally happens is, that after assisting his 
senior for some years, or “ devilling,” as it is called, 
either with or without pecuniary reward, the senior 
probably, if he is any good, takes silk or judicial office. 
In either case this leaves a vacancy ready for the aspiring 
or perhaps, I might even say, perspiring, junior to 
step into, and constitutes the tide which we so often 
hear about as leading on to fortune, but which we so 
seldom see. 

I, however, perhaps foolishly, decided that as I had 
started on the common law side, it would be wiser to 
stick to it, and he acquiesced, so that was the end of one 
of my chances in life. 

It was a very kind action, and I shall always feel 
grateful to him. I now sometimes think that from a 
worldly aspect I made a mistake in not accepting, as 
I have no doubt it would have led to considerable 
professional advancement. But, of tourse, there are 
many other considerations, and I do not think my life 
would have been as happy or eventful as it has been, 
even if I had gone much further in the trade. 

A lawyer practising all his life in the King’s Bench 
or Chancery Divisions, or even on Circuit, does not, as a 
rule, get much chance of seeing the big world, and any 
man misses much in this life if he never sees anything 
of the British Empire except what can be seen in a 
normal London life, with an occasional visit to the 
Continent during the long vacation thrown in. I 
certainly feel that this is a trifle narrow after thirty 
years of the East and other distant parts of the world. 
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A sudden chance of seeing something of the world 
came to me soon after the time I am now writing of 
at a very opportune moment. 

I had been unlucky enough to get badly bowled 
over with a go of pleurisy, and, as a matter of fact, had 
rather a narrow shave. 

And the opportunity for which I was hoping 
occurred soon after this unfortunate event. At the 
time I was sharing chambers in Plowden Buildings in 
the Temple with an old schoolfellow. Work came in 
but slowly, and I was laboriously ploughing through 
that probationary period which must be endured by 
all ambitious persons, but which is in some ways the 
most painful part of one’s career. 

It is every day and all day a constant case of deferred 
hope taking the heart out of one. Hours and days 
are religiously spent in one’s chambers waiting for the 
knock of the solicitors’ clerk at the door. Sometimes 
it comes, but more often it doesn’t, and even if it does 
it is probably a brief for one of the other men who are 
sharing your particular set of chambers or staircase. 

This sort of thing gets on the nerves of a highly- 
strung man if it goes on long enough—at least it did 
on mine. I was keen enough on my work then ; no one 
could have been keener or more anxious to succeed. 
All I asked was the chance to do something, never mind 
what it was. And yet, try as I would to get work 
and cut the soul-destroying idleness from which I 
was suffering, I could not. 

This went on, mark you, for months, and moreover 
in my case my allowance was so small it became abso- 
lutely necessary to reconsider the situation carefully. 

It therefore came as a very pleasant surprise when, 
in the year 1894, an appointment was offered me in 
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Singapore to practise there as an advocate under favour- 
able circumstances, and I gladly accepted. 

Of course, there were some regrets. I had to give 
up all idea of further work in England for years, perhaps 
for ever; but there are many compensations in a colonial 
career, and it enables one to see countries of very great 
interest in varying stages of development. 

The worst feature is, of course, the lifelong separa- 
tion from family and early friends; but these one sees 
every few years on one’s periodical visits to the old 
country, and in the Colonies a new group of friends 
quickly collects round one, and gradually fills the aching 
gap in one’s heart which inevitably comes in the first 
few years of exile. 

Speaking generally, I have no hesitation in advising 
any young man on the threshold of his career to take 
the first suitable opportunity of carving out a future in 
one of our numerous and progressive Dominions beyond 
the seas. In most cases, I feel sure that he will get 
on quicker, and very likely have a more interesting life 
than he would do if he remained in old England. With 
fair luck he can always look forward to spending the 
later years in the old country in retirement, when he 
will in all probability find himself frequently sighing for 
the sunny skies and warm climate he has left behind. 


CHAPTER IV 
SINGAPORE 


{ sail for Singapore—Somewhere East of Suez—Our Coaling Stations— 
Gibraltar, Malta, Port Said, Aden, Colombo—Life in Singapore—Sir 
Stamford Raffles. 


Y first sea voyage, always a memorable occasion, 
was in the “ Rolling” Rome, run by the famous 
P. & O. Company, whose motto was then, and no 
doubt still is, Quis separabit, and used to be interpreted 
by the young bloods of those days as ‘“ Who will have 
a split.” I cannot find space to dwell on the attractions 
of our first stopping-place, “ Gib.,”’ with its baboons, 
its fortifications, and its garrison of good British soldiers, 
the descendants of those undaunted men who held the 
Rock in 1779 against all comers, under Lord Heathfield, 
in the Napoleonic Wars; or Malta, with its dockyard 
and its fleet and its fascinating sea views over the Medi- 
terranean. A large party of us from the ship went 
ashore and, figuratively speaking, painted it all sorts 
of colours. At a performance at the Opera House we 
got into serious trouble with the authorities, over 
which I will draw a veil, owing to our youthful exuber- 
ance of spirits after nearly a fortnight at sea. 

Port Said, our next halting-place, was then a very 
lurid place, which in recent years has much improved 
its manners, and I might say, its morals. Lesseps’ 
wonderful statue at the end of the mole as you enter 


port, with its outstretched hand pointing to his great 
4s 
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work the Suez Canal, is one of the most striking monu- 
ments to be seen anywhere. We here got our intro- 
duction to the famous quick-coaling feats of the Port 
Said colliers, who are remarkable chiefly for the appalling 
mess they make of a nice clean ship with their awful 
coal dust. Woe betide any unfortunate wight who 
returns on board before they have quite finished their 
dirty work. His own mother would not know him 
after five minutes. Aden is much the same in this 
respect—a great big black, ugly, but most interesting 
rocky fortress. Hot is scarcely the right word to apply 
to the temperature. The only cool persons were the 
little black diving boys who went into the harbour 
after silver coins in those days, despite of sharks. ‘They 
have now been forbidden to do so in recent years, 
owing to an unfortunate dispute between a big shark 
and a small boy, which resulted seriously for the 
latter. 

At Aden we transhipped into the P. & O. Robilla 
for Colombo, Singapore, Hong-Kong, and Shanghai, 
as the Rome went on to Bombay. One always leaves 
a ship with regret after three weeks on board, during 
which it becomes a second home. 

In due course we reached Colombo, which needs 
no description, as most people seem to have been there 
at some time in their lives. This was my first real taste 
of the Far East, with its charm and glamour, its riotous 
colour schemes, and dazzling native costumes, The 
prawn curry we indulged in at the Hotel Point de 
Galle was the first but by no means the last I have 
enjoyed in a long course of years. Next, to Penang, a 
vast hothouse of exotic growth and flowers, where we 
just stayed long enough to want to see more of it. And 
then at last our long voyage was ended, and we came 
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to Singapore, passing through the Strait of Malacca, 
with its marvellously beautiful scenery. 


Singapore is a most beautiful and interesting place 
just on the Equator, as most people know. ‘The famous 
Sir Stamford Raffles, with a commission from the 
Bengal Government, decided that Singapore should 
become our new political and trading station in 1819, 
and it came under the British flag entirely owing to his 
foresight and determination. But this raised a con- 
troversy with the Dutch, which got Raffles into trouble 
with his Government and embittered the rest of his 
life. His story reminds one of Warren Hastings, who 
suffered a somewhat similar fate. Raffles faced obloquy 
and the censure of his superiors in his determination 
to get Singapore and hold it for Great Britain. In his 
retirement, a broken man, this thought sustained him, 
1.e. that England had gained by his conduct. After his 
death, full recognition came, too late perhaps, and a 
monument was raised in Westminster Abbey. Cecil 
Rhodes also suffered in the same way, to some extent, 
after the Jameson raid. 

Singapore is 350 miles from Penang, and 110 from 
Malacca. 

Penang was taken possession of by Captain Light in 
1786, and he also was worried by the East India officials 
in India, and died at Penang in 1794 of malarial fever 
and worry. It is as well to be reminded sometimes how 
of old we treated some of our Empire-builders. Please 
take note, ye officials of the India and Colonial Offices 
respectively, and go and do differently. 

Besides Europeans of every nationality, and Malays 
who are, of course, indigenous, there are in Singapore 
countless swarms of Chinese of every known variety, 
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colour, and creed. They pull rickshaws in the streets, 
they navigate sampans and junks in the river, and they 
rob the innocent stranger within their gates. They 
do all the domestic work of the house for you, and, 
when properly trained by English ladies, they become 
very clever and proficient (but always dirty) cooks. 
In fact, I do not suppose the economic life of the Straits 
Settlements could be carried on for twenty-four hours 
without collapsing in their absence. 

On my arrival I went to the well-known Hotel 
de l’Europe, near the cricket ground, where I was taken 
in and done very well indeed for exactly 60 dollars 
per mensem. I should think this is probably a startling 
figure for the present-day European. It represented 
then about 120s., or £6 sterling, and I cannot even 
now understand how they could do it at that price. 
It was one of the two leading hotels (the Raffles Hotel 
being the other), and both the food and accom- 
modation left nothing to be desired. I should not be 
surprised to hear that the charges nowadays are in the 
neighbourhood of 200 dollars per mensem at the same 
hotel. 

We all had “ boys ”—as servants are always called 
in that part of the world—and the only sleeping- 
place most of them had was on the mat outside 
their master’s bedroom door. And yet they never 
showed any signs of finding their beds hard or un- 
comfortable. 

Those were the days before the rubber boom, which 
transformed the Malay Peninsula and made many poor 
men rich. It is chock-a-block with rubber plantations 
now. ‘There was not one plantation there in 1897 
when I was obliged to return to England suffering a 
good deal from the extreme moist heat of those latitudes. 
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I had five years of it on end, and it was just about as 
much as I could manage. 


We all lived for cricket in Singapore in those days, 
and the Governor of the Straits Settlements, Sir Charles 
Mitchell, K.C.M.G., and the Resident General of the 
Malay States, Sir F. Swettenham, both had the good 
sense to encourage it, and give every facility for it. 

Games are the salvation of young men in the Tropics 
—or anywhere else, for that matter—and keep them fit 
to do their appointed work. There was always an 
infantry regiment stationed in the barracks at Tanglin, 
and during my time the Lincolns, Rifle Brigade, West 
Yorks, and Northumberland Fusiliers all helped us to 
make things go, and especially improve the class of 
cricket. 

The cricket ground is splendidly situated on the 
plain facing the esplanade and the sea, with the statue 
of Sir Stamford Raffles a conspicuous object in front. 
The pavilion is a very pleasant meeting-place in the 
early evenings, where sportsmen linger on the wide 
verandah over their “ Stengahs ”’ (a Malay word mean- 
ing “ half,” usually applied to a small W. and S.). 

There were generally some of the ships of the China 
squadron in harbour, amongst which I remember 
particularly the Centurion, Undaunted, and olus, on 
which we all had many cheery friends. We often went 
off to festive entertainments on board, and returning 
late at night in the dark in a sampan or native boat 
was sometimes more exciting than pleasant, especially 
if a gale was blowing. ‘The ships often lay a mile and a 
half from the shore, so there was plenty of scope for 
adventure coming back. 
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Malarial fever is uncommon there, and so are enteric 
and cholera, but all three used to come along at times 
in the old days I am writing of, and when they did come, 
they gripped their victims pretty tight. 

As an illustration of what I mean, I remember 
what a jar my first glimpse of cholera, which carried 
off a friend in a few hours, gave me. Some of us were 
camping out at Tanjong Katong, on the seashore under 
the coco-nut trees, with some friends in the “ Fighting 
Fifth,” as they proudly called themselves, who were 
doing some field training there. My host was a de- 
lightful young subaltern named S——1, who was a real 
good sportsman, and very popular. 

One fine evening, at Tanjong Katong, four of us 
had dinner with him in his tent, and afterwards attended 
a singsong of the men of his company round a huge 
bonfire which they had made on the seashore. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, and the conditions 
were simply perfect, as they can only be amidst such 
surroundings. 

The concert was a great success, and S——l, who 
had a good voice, and was in the highest spirits, sang 
several songs, much to the enjoyment of us all. He was 
in great form that night, and when we turned in, had 
nothing the matter with him at all. 

I went across to Singapore the next morning early, 
as far as I can remember, and went down to my chambers 
to work as usual. About midday I got a “ chit ” from 
my friend, B——t, who had also been a guest at Tanjong 
Katong the night before, which upset me dreadfully. 
Although it is nearly thirty years ago, I remember 
quite well the contents, which were, “‘ Have you heard 
that poor S——1 is down with cholera and is not likely 
to live ? ” 
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Of course I could hardly believe it, and at once ran 
round to my informant to inquire what it meant. It 
turned out to be only too true. He had been taken 
suddenly ill and removed to hospital that morning. 
He died early in the afternoon, and his friends, who 
had been merry with him the night before, followed him 
to his grave the evening he died. It is the custom in 
the East to bury people the day they die, but it adds 
to the sadness of it. 

And thus a soldier’s impressive funeral closed the 
career of one of the best. 

It was a sad business, which made a deep impression 
on me at the time, and which has always remained with 
me to the present day. 

The strange part of the matter was that he was the 
only one of the party affected. No one else got cholera 
or even became in the least ill. Cholera is like this, 
as those who know the horrid thing at close quarters 
will tell you. This case was not dissimilar to others I 
have heard of, and bears testimony to the fact that 
cholera is a most erratic scourge. 

It is certainly most difficult to explain on what 
principle it stalks through the East, claiming its victims. 
Some are taken and others are left, and that is about 
all we know about the foul disease, but it makes people 
feel very unhappy and uncomfortable when it is about. 


There is a most excellent racecourse at Singapore 
where they had races two or three times a year, and it 
was the custom to get a batch of young horses up from 
Australia for each meeting. These horses were called 
‘““ Griffins,” and ran in a race called the “ Griffin ” 
race, after which they were all sold by public auction. 
I bought one of these animals on one occasion for two 
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hundred and fifty dollars without knowing much about 
it, and when I came to ride him, found he was not 
properly broken in as a hack, and always wanted to bolt 
off directly one got on his back. As I had been accus- 
tomed to horses all my life, this gave me no anxiety at 
all, and I soon got him under proper control. One 
day, however, he was very fresh indeed, and was brought 
round to the Raffles Hotel, to which I had removed 
from the Hotel de Europe some time previously. As 
soon as I got on his back, he commenced his usual game 
of jumping about all over the road, and gencrally 
making himself a nuisance. So I took him off the road 
on to a long stretch of grass which in those days ran 
along the seashore just in front of the Raffles Hotel. 
As soon as his feet touched the grass, he got livelier 
than ever and wanted to bolt. This I had no difficulty 
in stopping, and quite enjoyed his high spirits. It is 
no fun riding a very quiet animal. 

Suddenly, however, he gave a more violent jump 
than usual, and, with a loud snap, bang went my near 
stirrup leather, broken in two pieces, and the stirrup 
dropped to the ground. 

The commotion this caused was quite enough for 
my harum-scarum gee, and away he went just as he had 
been doing in the races a few days previously, at top 
speed. 

Naturally I was quite unable to check him and did 
not even try to do so. Any one who has tried to ride 
a bolting horse with one stirrup missing will appreciate 
my difficulty. All one’s “purchase” on the bit 1s 
gone, and the inevitable result of pulling on the reins 
is to cant you over to that side where there 1s no stirrup. 

We sailed gaily along on the grass for some distance, 
and I felt quite happy until I suddenly remembered 
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that a little way ahead the grass came to an end at the 
canal or river that runs into the sea just there. The 
sides of the canal are quite straight and precipitous, 
and the drop must be fifteen feet at low tide (which it 
was then), with mostly stones at the bottom. 

Realising that the matter was getting beyond a 
joke, I now tried to turn the animal from the straight 
course he was making and get him to go round in a 
circle to avoid the danger of falling into the canal and 
breaking both our necks. 

But try as I would I could not turn the obstinate 
beast one foot from his course, although I actually let 
go of the reins on the off side, and pulled hard on the 
reins on the near side. 

In this way I had his head turned right round 
towards me as far as it would go, instead of him facing 
the way he was running. Only a half-broken colt 
could possibly commit such an equine misdemeanour, 
or shall I say gymnastic feat ? 

Then I saw the beastly canal yawning fifty yards or 
so in front of us, and we were still going at racing speed. 
Curiously enough the chief thought in my mind was 
not danger to myself—I never thought of that at all— 
all I thought of was the loss it would be to me to have 
the newly-purchased horse dashed to the bottom of 
the canal. 

For those who take an interest in psychological 
problems it may be a question why, in such circumstances, 
one puts material loss before danger to life and limb. 
So it was, and I cannot account for it. 

Well, what happened next can be very briefly de- 
scribed, as it did not take long. With a last frantic 
pull on the near rein, over I came on the stirrupless side, 
and under the horse’s heels on my back, when I was 
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immediately bounced up on to my feet by the pull of the 
reins, which I still retained. It was an awful wrench 
both for the horse and myself, but he was brought up 
all standing to a dead stop, and I was nearly brought 
up dead without the stop. Both of us, twisted and 
strained, made our way slowly back to the stables, I 
sadder, and he, I hope, wiser. 


A somewhat similar experience befell a friend of 
mine in the Gunners stationed on the hill at Fort 
Canning. He also had a half-broken Australian griffin. 
He mounted him one day on the top of the steep Fort 
Canning hill, about five hundred feet high, and at once 
the brute bolted down the hill to the plain. The lunatic 
of a horse finished up at the bottom of the terrific hill 
by going clean through the iron chain railings, which 
used to be round the cricket ground, suspended from 
stout concrete posts, and taking a terrific “‘ purler” head 
over heels on to the plain. My friend took a glorious 
somersault, from a spectator’s point of view, not from 
his, but did not break his neck, as Gunners are pro- 
verbially hard cases. 

After a few months at the Hotel de l’Europe, I got 
sick of it and, as I have said, moved along to the more 
select (in those days) Raffles Hotel, also on the sea front. 
Here an unpleasant event occurred to me the very 
first night I slept there. 

It appeared that a young man from a bank also went 
to the hotel on the same day as I. We sat near each 
other at dinner that night, and that was the first and 
last time I ever set eyes on the poor fellow. 

Apparently there was some slight resemblance between 
us, and the hotel servants confused us in their minds, as 
Chinese servants so easily do with strangers. I don’t 
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think we really were alike, but it is the only way to 
explain what subsequently happened. 

I heard next day that the poor young bank lad was 
taken seriously ill in the night, and by a bad streak of 
luck groped round in the dark and got hold of a bottle 
of chlorodyne, which, as most people know, is a poison, 
if taken incautiously. Nobody knows what happened 
exactly, of course, as he was alone, but it was surmised 
that he drank a too large dose of the drug, and not 
long afterwards the unfortunate lad died. Very early 
in the morning, one of the Chinese servants must have 
got to know of this, and apparently reported to the 
management that it was I who had met with the accident. 

Accordingly about 5.30 a.m., as I was snugly curled 
up inside my mosquito curtain, peacefully dreaming of 
England, home, and beauty, I was suddenly awakened 
by a strange and unseemly noise in the room. Raising 
myself in bed to find out what the commotion was 
about, I suddenly became aware that there were three 
or four strange men in my bedroom, all staring at me 
as if they had seen a ghost. 

I also became aware at the same moment that there 
was a large coffin in the room on the floor near my bed. 

Of course at this time I was quite in ignorance of 
the sad events which I have just described, and in 
the half-asleep state I was in could not make out what 
was up. 

I naturally lost no time in demanding an explana- 
tion of their unwarranted intrusion, but, to my surprise, 
instead of answering, they all bolted like rabbits, leaving 
the coffin on the floor. By this time I had become wide 
awake, and thought it expedient to look further into the 
matter before I was dumped into the coffin, which it 
had clearly been their intention to do. 
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I rang for the manager, and then discovered to my 
surprise that I was supposed to be dead, and that 
what appeared to be my sudden and unexpected return 
to life had frightened the heathen Chinese to death. 
Rather a gruesome experience. 


CHAPTER V 
SINGAPORE AND BORNEO 


Singapore Life—Tropical Fruits—Visit to Borneo—Island of Labuan— 
Brunei—Sandakan—The Orang-Utan—A Riding Mishap—Chinese 
Labour. 


FTER some months at the Raffles Hotel, I 
began to get sick of hotel life, and so with two 
friends I took a rather nice furnished house in Tanglin, 
not far from the Barracks, called “ Rogie.” It belonged 
to a man living in England temporarily, and was a large 
house with an “‘ attap ” roof, and an enormous verandah 
all round. We used to sit there in our “ sarongs ” (we 
never wore anything else for sleeping in, and they are 
much more comfortable than pyjamas), and have our 
six o’clock “‘ chota hazri” in the morning sun. Here 
we established that bachelor form of housekeeping 
known in the East as a “‘ chummery,” and a very good 
system it is. I stuck to it in different parts of the world 
for many years, in fact, till I got married in 1907, nearly 
fifteen years later, and can confidently recommend it as 
infinitely the most satisfactory way to live as a poor 
bachelor. One of the members of a chummery looks 
after the housekeeping and messing arrangements, 
another after the garden and stables, a third after 
the entertaining, and so on. I have the pleasantest 
recollections of all the chummeries I lived in, and the 
good fellows who were with me there; and now, as an 


old married man of sixteen years’ standing, if I want to 
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get a rise out of my wife I can always rub in the splendid 
housekeeping we used to have in those care-free pre- 
nuptial days. 

It is surprising how low the household bills can be 
kept each month, when they are divided between two 
or three men. Of course, married men, except in the 
absence in England of their wives, are never included 
in chummeries, for obvious reasons. It is usual to take 
a furnished house for this purpose, as it saves such a lot 
of trouble and expense, if for any reason the chummery 
has to be disbanded, which, of course, often happens. 

Later on I moved into another house which belonged 
to a friend of mine in the legal profession, whose wife 
was in England. ‘There were four of us in that 
chummery, and they were all great poker players except 
me, and it has always astonished me that I was not drawn 
into the poker vortex, as they were playing nearly every 
night cither at our house or elsewhere. It was while 
I was living here that my rooms were burgled one night, 
while I was out at dinner, and a lot of things which I 
valued highly were carried off. Amongst the things I 
lost on that occasion was a beautiful clock presented 
to me by the Singapore Cricket Club for the highest 
score made in some important match, I think it was 
with Perak, with whom we had great rivalry then. 
The loss of things like this is most regrettable, as they 
can never be replaced. 

Still later some of us took a lovely house in Tanglin 
not far from the ladies’ tennis ground, and the garden 
was full of large trees of that king of tropical fruits, 
the mangosteen. What feasts we had off this dclicious 
fruit! It is about the size of a tangerine orange, with a 
chocolate-coloured shcll of soft pith, and inside this is 
the fruit, a white, sweet, juicy pulp in sections like an 
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orange. Another lovely fruit was the golden finger 
banana, which is unique. Many varieties have I tasted 
in different parts of the world, including Chinese 
dwarf, which has a lovely flavour, but never have I come 
across anything like the little yellow Singapore beauties. 
The most remarkable fruit was the famous durian, 
which I never could appreciate, although I often had a 
try. It puts you off by its extraordinary smell, and, 
although the flavour is delicate, it is distinctly an 
acquired taste. Pine-apples, of course, grew in pro- 
fusion, and there were many varieties, good, bad, and 
indifferent; but they are all now reduced to much of 
a muchness by being tinned, which improves some and 
spoils others. 

It was while I was living in this chummery that I 
lost a beautiful fast-trotting Australian pony through 
that dread disease, glanders. I bought the pony and 
buggy from a friend in the Rifle Brigade—poor Riley, 
who was killed at the head of his company in the Boer 
War. It was a topping little turn-out, which cost him 
a thousand dollars, and which he let me have for five 
hundred dollars, which was very cheap. When poor 
Ginger developed glanders, I had to have the poor 
animal shot at once, bad luck to it. 

One of our number in this house was the assistant 
medical officer of health, and he was always being rung 
up and sent for in the middle of the night, which gave 
me some insight into the disadvantages of a doctor’s 
life. 

The monthly expenses for three of us only came to 
about 100 dollars a month (£10) each. 

In 1895 I was retained in a matrimonial case up in 
Sandakan, the capital town of British North Borneo. 
We touched at Labuan on our way up. It isa little- 
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known but interesting island on which there is coal. 
Admiral Sir T. Cochrane took possession and hoisted 
the British flag there in 1846, thinking to make it a naval 
coaling station, but the coal is not up to standard. It 
is only about thirty miles from the ancient pirate 
stronghold of Brunei. I went over there with Mr. 
Maxwell, then Resident of Labuan, for a palaver with 
the old Sultan, who received us in great state, surrounded 
by his cut-throat crowd of merry men, and personally 
I felt rather like what Daniel must have felt when 
pushed into the lions’ den. 

I then went on to Sandakan to tackle my case. 
Borneo is an interesting country, and the home of 
the fierce Dyaks, and the still fiercer orang-utan, the 
monster ape. There are Land and Sea Dyaks, and they 
use sumpitans, or blow-pipes, and parangs as their chief 
weapons. I got a Malay bear and a small orang-utan up 
there and brought them both back to Singapore. I put 
them both in a gharry at the docks to take them up to my 
house. The orang-utan was a gentleman, but the little 
bear was most obstreperous. Directly the cab started 
off, he got alarmed, and commenced to climb up to the 
window for the purpose of getting out, as he evidently 
thought the cab was no place for him with its rackct 
and noise. As fast as I shoved him down again to the 
floor, up he came once more, and to make matters 
worse, he got tired of being interfered with by me, and 
turned on me with his teeth. This sort of thing went 
on al} the way home, but luckily I managed somehow to 
keep him from getting out of the cab, at the cost of a 
bite or two. 


Sandakan at that time was a primitive little place 
comprising about a few score of white men, a lot of 
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Chinese coolies and shopkeepers, and any amount of 
indigenous natives. It was, and I suppose still is, under 
the jurisdiction of a chartered company, and its governor 
then was Mr. Beaufort, who kindly asked me to stay 
with him. 

There was one good road on which we used to go 
for early morning rides on the small local ponies. The 
road referred to had one considerable drawback. It was 
liable to be undermined by white ants and such-like 
pests, and then look out for squalls when cantering over 
it. A rabbit burrow at home, or a meerkat hole in 
South Africa, is not in it with one of these ant holes, 
which sometimes go very deep, and cannot usually be 
seen at all, as they are crusted over the top with a thin 
layer of soil. 

On one occasion I was out for an early morning ride 
with the Governor and Mrs. Beaufort. He and I got 
on to some dry subject of conversation which no doubt 
bored Mrs. Beaufort, and so she galloped off ahead of 
us at full speed along this road, and disappeared round 
a bend in the distance. All was jungle on both sides 
of the road. 

Presently we finished our argument and cantered 
on to catch her up, when to our alarm we heard her 
calling for assistance some way ahead and out of sight. 
Anything may turn up in a Borneo jungle, or might 
have done at the time I am writing of, at any rate, and 
off we went, “ hell for leather,”’ to her rescue, wondering 
what on earth had happened to her. 

We soon came in sight of her and her pony in a 
struggling heap in the middle of the road, and she was 
evidently in great pain, as we could judge from her cries. 

It appeared that as she was galloping along, her 
pony put his foot right through the surface into one 
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of these ant-holes, and of course came a most awful 
*¢ purler ” on to his head. 

Unluckily she was unable to get her foot out of the 
stirrup, and she was struggling violently on the ground, 
with the pony’s heels in dangerous proximity to her head, 
when we arrived on the scene. 

We soon got her free, but she was considerably hurt, 
and we were unable to move her until assistance luckily 
arrived from Government House, where the return- 
ing rascal of a pony had warned them that something 
was wrong. 


At that time there were a few tobacco estates in 
Borneo, both in the British territory and also in the 
Dutch, which is farther north. 

The Dutch planters were even then producing 
tobacco of very fine quality, which had an excellent 
reputation in Europe, and was used for the outside 
leaves of cigars, and for blending. 

I visited some of the British tobacco plantations, 
where Chinese labour was used with good results. 

The Chinese are a most useful and competent race 
outside their own country. They seem hopeless in 
China itself and quite unprogressive, but in places like 
Borneo and Hong-Kong they are invaluable and can 
turn their hands to anything. I saw evidence of this 
also later on in the Witwatersrand gold mines, where, 
as 1s well known, they were employed for some time 
with excellent results and until the Home Government 
intervened for political purposes, and ordered their 
repatriation, in deference to the pressure of people 
in England. It was a great political fight between the 
mining magnates and the anti-Chinese faction, and the 
feeling in Johannesburg at that time was extremely 
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high. The mining magnates had hosts of supporters 
amongst the general public, many of whom reasoned 
that the introduction of Chinese would increase the 
prosperity of the mining companies, and through them 
the whole country. But this policy was really short- 
sighted, at least I think so now, although at the time I 
was a whole-hogger for Chinese labour. At the famous 
meeting at the Wanderers’ Club, just before their 
introduction, called as a protest by one of the protagonists 
—I forget which—there was a tremendous row, and it 
broke up in riot and confusion eventually. Mr. Quinn, 
a local baker, and ex-mayor of Johannesburg, who was 
the leader of the anti-Chinese movement, stood on the 
platform for an hour, in an effort to make a specch. All 
the time he stood there, shouts of derision, accompanied 
with every form of missile known to elections, were 
hurled at his undaunted head, and yct he obstinately 
refused to sit down. I have never scen a man on any 
platform who was so persistent. But it was no good. 
After over an hour of this sort of thing, during which I 
never heard him utter one word, although I sat right 
in front, the meeting was dissolved in turmoil, and his 
speech remained undelivered. 

But to return to Borneo for a moment, I was much 
interested in one estate, and one only, which was growing 
coffee. I did not see a sign of any rubber estates, and 
do not think there were any. This solitary coffee estate, 
which I visited, was being developed some way from 
Sandakan, by a lonely young Englishman, of the type 
of which we ought to be proud. As I have said, it was 
miles from anywhere, out in the jungle, and there he 
was alone, without any society, books, papers, amuse- 
ments, or even a dog, devoting his whole time and 
thoughts to making a success of his coffee estate. It 
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was a new venture in those parts, and I do not know if 
he pulled through or not, but I sincerely trust he did. 
How many of this sort of young fellow have I seen in 
my wanderings. 

Of such are our pioneers of Empire, and it would 
be cruel of fate not to reward such daring and enterprise ; 
but I am afraid the goddess Fortuna distributes her 
favours with a very uneven hand, and does not allow 
us to command success, even if we do deserve it. 

In due course I finished my work and disentangled 
the poor litigant, and much to my regret had to pack 
up and return to Singapore. I succeeded in collecting 
a few Dyak trophies which I still possess, and which are 
hanging up in the hall of my house in Nairobi. Amongst 
them are some weird and dangerous-looking bows— 
and arrows to match—with tufts of human hair attached 
as Ornaments, to witness to the prowess of their late 
owner. 

I must not forget to mention an alarming adventure 
which I had on my way back, at a place where I broke 
my journey for a couple of days. I think the name of 
the place was Kudat, but after all these years I cannot 
be sure. One afternoon, while I was engaged in some 
business in the Court-house, which was a large building 
constructed of what is called there “ attap,”’ and which 
is the leaves of the coco-nut tree woven into a thatch, 
with stout wooden supports, I suddenly became aware 
that the whole place seemed to be rocking from side to 
side in a most alarming manner, just as if some huge 
beast had got underneath it and was lifting the whole 
edifice up on his back. Without in the least guessing 
what was wrong I took the shortest cut out of the 
building, followed by the rest of the party. When we 
got outside it soon became obvious that an earthquake 
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was in progress, and we stood there and watched the 
buildings offer what resistance they could to such un- 
ceremonious treatment. The most remarkable feature 
of this earthquake was an island which was thrown up 
out of the sea not very far off the shore, which testifies 
to the severity of the shock under the sea at any rate, 
and I had a good look at this funny-looking island as 
I sailed away next day. I wonder if it is still there. 
This sudden appearance of an island out of the sea is 
a very similar incident to the one which took place in 
the recent Japanese earthquake, when the well-known 
island of Inoshima first of all disappeared beneath the 
sea, drowning all its inhabitants, and then a day or two 
afterwards reappeared again as if nothing had happened. 


CHAPTER VI 
HONG-KONG, JOHORE, ETC. 


Cricket at Hong-Kong—Straits Team Victorious—A Johore Tiffin—Sultan’s 
Magnificence—A Bee Story—Local Luminaries—Sir F. and Sir J. 
Swettenham—Sir C. Mitchell, K.C.M.G.—Sir H. M‘Callum, K.C.M.G.— 
Sir Lionel Cox, C.J.—A Murder Case—Singapore as a Naval Base. 


i 1897 we in the Straits received a haughty 

challenge from both Shanghai and Hong-Kong 
to select our hottest cricket eleven, and bring it up 
to the Hong-Kong ground to be beaten. We lost no 
time in replying in the affirmative to such an audacious 
invitation, and at once appointed a selection com- 
mittee. The whole of the Straits, including Perak, 
Sungei Ujong, Penang, and Selangor, were each asked 
to send their best players, which they did, as Hong- 
Kong found later. 

In the result the Straits had a very strong team, 
as the cricket they played will show, rather hotter, in 
fact, than either of our opponents bargained for. 

Captain H. L. Talbot, who was Commissioner of 
Police in Perak, was elected our captain, and a very fine 
fellow he was. I think there were three representatives 
from each of the places I have mentioned, except 
Penang, who could not, for some reason which is un- 
known to me, produce a man at all. It was one of my 
lucky days when I was included in the team, and I never 
wish to have a better time anywhere than we did during 
the three weeks we were away. 
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We went up in a P. & O. liner, taking the usual 
five days over the voyage. It was on this voyage, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, that the P. & O. 
Bokhara went down in a typhoon with the Hong-Kong 
cricket team on board, who were drowned. 

At Hong-Kong I stayed with friends on the famous 
peak, which I found cold and enveloped in fog. The 
harbour is a very fine one, and the view from the top 
of the peak one of the most magnificent anywhere 
in the world. Sir William Robinson, K.C.M.G., was 
Governor, and very hospitable to us visitors. We 
played also polo, football, tennis, and golf, and 
found time to visit (some of the party) Canton and 
Macao. Our team was most successful, and beat both 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai, afterwards taking them 
both on together and beating them too by an innings 
and 233 runs, which was fairly convincing. I managed 
to do well against Hong-Kong, getting my century 
in our only innings, What a glorious time we had up 
there, and how sorry we were to leave! 


On our return home to Singapore we got a great 
reception. Not long afterwards I was one of a party 
invited by the Sultan of Johore to a grand Sunday 
lunch at his capital, Johore, which was just across a 
narrow channel from the island of Singapore, and had 
to be reached then by boat. There is now a railway 
bridge. 

On the occasion to which I refer, we all went round 
to Johore in a steam launch. The Sultan’s tiffin party 
was very quaint and interesting, and was done re- 
markably well. The young Sultan, had only just 
succeeded his late father, the old Sultan, and was not 
much more than twenty at this time. Nevertheless he 
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was able to get through quite a lot of money in the 
various ways which young men do, and always will, 
presumably. 

He was most hospitable, and a good sportsman, and 
had a penchant for racing, and was the means of some 
good horses being introduced to the racecourse. He 
still rules over Johore, I am glad to say, and seems to 
have done so uncommonly well, from all I hear. 

On this occasion some distinguished guests were 
amongst the party invited to his tiffin party, and the 
catering department at the young Sultan’s palace 
excelled itself. 

It is the only time that I have ever been present 
at a real genuine Malay feast, done on the grand scale, 
and it certainly lives in my memory. ‘The long tables 
were covered with most gorgeous gold plate, which had 
been imported from England by the late Sultan. All 
the decorations were superb, and a host of Malay ser- 
vants waited on the guests, attired in their picturesque 
livery, each and all with the national “‘ sarong ” as part 
of their kit. The old Sultan himself always wore the 
“sarong,” even when in European dress. It is rather 
like a small short kilt in appearance, and is worn by the 
natives over their trousers, having a rather curious 
effect. ; 

But to come to the wondrous Malay curry with 
which we were regaled on that festive occasion. It is 
far beyond my poor ability to describe it. It was a 
dream of beauty, a vision of epicurean delight. Anglo- 
Indians sometimes rave about their Indian curries. 
They are a bad copy of a Malay curry. I have eaten 
many of both, and think there is no comparison. 
However, one must not be dogmatic. 


The chief point about the Malay curry is the 
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wonderful small dishes accompanying it which are 
called “‘ sambals.” ‘These are tiny little dishes, each 
containing some flavouring spice, fruit, vegetable, or 
other dainty, such, for instance, as Bombay duck, 
chutney, grated coco-nut, cucumber slices, chillies, 
cubes of banana, and scores of other little dishes served 
like hors @’ auvres. 

After helping yourself to the main dishes, which 
consist first of beautifully prepared rice, then, we will 
say, some nicely cooked capon or choice fish, you are 
then embarrassed by having tray after tray, each con- 
taining perhaps a round dozen of these “ sambals,” 
presented to you one after the other by successive 
attendants. You are expected to take a tiny helping 
of as many of these as you can recognise, or you may 
fancy the look of, and after adding these titbits to the 
original curry and rice, you then have a dish fit for an 
emperor. 

On the occasion I am referring to, I found it quite 
impossible to take more than a small fraction of the 
‘* sambals ” offered to me, as the total number amounted 
probably to over a hundred; but most of us just took 
our chance of being choked or poisoned, and helped 
ourselves to a few familiar ones out of the legions pro- 
vided, and for the rest trusted to luck. 

We none of us were any the worse for this Gar- 
gantuan indulgence, so, no doubt, everything was all 
right. But I can quite understand the ancient feeling 
in the East about the fear of poison at their feasts, 
for nothing would be easier than to put something 
into one of the multitude of dishes, which could never 
be detected. In the case of good, plain beef or mutton, 
anything with a strange taste would soon be noticed. 
But not so when there are a few score of undistinguish- 
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able dishes, many of which might be anything, from 
pickled turtle to shark’s fin. 

A friend of mine, who was a bit of a gourmand, used 
to say that nothing tasted better in a curry than one or 
two choice bananas, and perhaps a little chutney. He 
is not far wrong, but the bananas Musr be the right 
sort, and eaten just off the tree, so this can’t be re- 
commended for English curries. 

This friend, who was a soldier, used to have quarters 
on an island close by called Pulo Brani. One day I 
was visiting him there. It is close to the old Tanjong 
Pagar docks. While I was over there he happened to 
hold an orderly-room inquiry into some trifling military 
misdemeanour. I was not so far off that it was im- 
possible to hear what took place, and as it amused me, 
it m-~ amuse my readers. Something like this took place: 

OrFicer (with stern expression).—‘‘ Well, Private 
Jinks, you are charged with being drunk and disorderly.” 

PrivaTE Jinxs.— Please, sir, I worn’t; I never gets 
drunk.” 

Orricer.— The evidence against you seems rather 
strong.” 

Private.— Sorry, sir, but they’re lying. I walked 
back to barracks as right as rine.” 

Orricer.—‘ They all say you crawled back. Any- 
how you can take your choice—fourteen days C.B., or 
squad drill for a week. Which do you prefer ? ” 

PrivaTE Jinxs (struck dumb).—No answer. 

Orricer.— Now, then, which do you prefer ? ” 

PrivaTE Jinks (turning to the sentry for advice and 
receiving no comfort there).—‘ I ’ardly knows wot to 
sye, sir.” 

OrFicer (suppressing his mirth).—‘‘ Remove the 
prisoner.” 
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Exit officer to where I was, when we both retired 
to a spot where we could smile with decorum. 


There were actually tigers both on Singapore Island 
and close to Johore itself, and a great shikari named 
G. P. Owen often used to go after them and got several. 
They even swam the channel and were seen in the 
environs of the European bungalows in Tanglin at 
times. 

Owen and an officer from the Northumberland 
Fusiliers went after a tiger, | remember, and after a 
long, fruitless “trek” through the jungle without 
finding him, were returning home when one of them 
brushed against a bees’ nest in the branches of a tree 
he was passing. Jungle bees, etc., are fierce beasts, 
to be avoided like the devil, but of course accidents 
will sometimes happen. 

My two friends and their two native hunters dashed 
off at top speed in different directions, pursued by 
hundreds of buzzing infuriated bees. One of them 
was lucky enough to find a pool of water in which he 
immersed himself until they left him, with his sun hat 
over his head to keep them off. The other ran on and 
on along a native path with his face, head, and neck 
covered with the pests, all stinging him for all they were 
worth. Just as he was getting exhausted from fatigue 
and pain, he arrived at a native village, where they got 
swishes and brushed off the bees, while he lay panting 
and half dead on the ground. 

He was in bed for three or four days as a result, and 
when I saw him, after he was well enough to go out, 
I could scarcely recognise him, so frightfully had the 
little insects mauled him. 

It was a lesson not to be forgotten, and whenever 
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I have been hunting in thick bush ever since I have 
taken care to keep a very sharp look out for bees’ and 
wasps’ nests. Hornets are even worse. It is said that 
the stings of three hornets in that part of the world 
will kill a man, and six of them will kill a horse. 

The Italian explorer, Odoardo Beccari, relates a 
similar experience in Borneo in his book, Wanderings in 
the Great Forests of Borneo, when he says of these bees: 
‘In vain I strove to free myself. I tried to escape by 
running. On the way I came to a deep water hole, 
and in despair plunged into it, hoping the bees would 
leave me; but the relief was only momentary, for as 
soon as I put my head above the surface to breathe, an 
infuriated swarm dashed down on it, immense numbers 
having collected above me while I was under water.” 


Several of the men whom I met out there came to 
the front in some mild way in later years, mostly in the 
Colonial Civil Service. From time to time one sees 
in the papers mention of friends whom one has lost 
sight of for years, and even wonc'.:red if they are still 
alive. 

Alas, sometimes it is as this morning, when, in the 
Morning Post, I read of the sudden death on board ship, 
on his way home from Zanzibar, of a friend, one of the 
best, namely, Captain O. Barry, R.N., D.S.O. Just a 
few lines in the obituary column record a life sacrificed 
to duty through fever, and his burial at sea on his way 
home to wife and children. He follows his two brothers 
quickly, namely, Captain Nat Barry, killed in German 
East, and Arthur Barry, the barrister, who died of 
pneumonia in Nairobi. 

Then again comes the death of F. W. Major, C.M.G., 
I.S.0., also a victim to the East African climate. Just 
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home on leave, after nearly forty years’ service in our 
Colonies, his enemy at last found him out. Such is 
the toll of Empire day by day. 

Fortunately many carry on gamely, at great cost 
to health generally, and earn their reward. I recently 
read of one of these, now Sir Claud Severn, chief secretary 
of Hong-Kong, whom I well remember as private 
secretary to Sir Charles Mitchell, K.C.M.G., when 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. Severn then sung 
‘* Songs of Araby ” sweetly, and was also, as we all were, 
very keen on sport. 

I often met Mr. J. A. Swettenham (now Sir J. 
Swettenham, K.C.M.G.), then colonial secretary at 
Singapore, who acted as Governor when Sir Charles 
Mitchell went on leave, and insisted on the Varsity 
dinner being given at Government House, and was 
sO generous as to provide the whole dinner himself. 
He was, of course, a Varsity man—Cambridge, I think— 
and we had one of the cheeriest and most delightful 
Varsity dinners at which I have ever been present, 
which {s saying a goo% deal. 

What a grand institution these annual Varsity 
dinners are in the Colonies! You find them held 
everywhere in all sorts of unlikely places, and they are 
always the jolliest meetings one can find. I have been 
to them in Singapore, West Africa, South Africa 
(Johannesburg), and nearly every year for the last fifteen 
years in Nairobi, where they are always held at the club. 
They are a splendid means of bringing fellows together 
once a year, as every one who can possibly do so fore- 
gathers from hundreds of miles around to meet old 
friends and indulge in the old inter-Varsity chaff and 
rivalry. It {s usually held on Boat Race night, and 
sometimes, if the cables are working decently, we get 
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the result of the race through in the middle of dinner, 
which causes the wildest excitement. 

Before I leave the subject of Sir J. Swettenham, I 
am reminded that it was while he was Governor of 
Jamaica that the terrible earthquake happened at 
Kingston in 1906, when the whole place was laid in 
ruins, and the American Fleet landed to render first 
aid without waiting to be invited. One must conclude, 
without knowing the exact rights of the matter, that it 
appeared to the Governor that the American Admiral 
was a trifle too officious on British soil. At any rate, 
whether that was so or not I really don’t know, but it 
was said at the time that for some reason the services 
of the Admiral were received rather more coldly than 
he expected, and it very nearly caused an international 
incident. It was, of course, all hushed up as quickly 
as possible, but it caused no end of gossip, and personally, 
knowing a little of the Yankee high-handedness, I 
should like to have heard Sir James’s version of the 
affair, which was never published, as far as I know. 

That was before the Great War or the subsequent 
insistence by the Americans of the payment by England 
of a debt which she contracted on behalf of the other 
Allies in the common cause. But even in those far- 
away days the Yanks required delicate handling, and I 
for one am not going to consider Sir James in the wrong 
without more corroborative evidence than we have at 
present. 

But to return to Singapore for a moment, Major 
M‘Callum, R.E., C.M.G. (afterwards Sir Henry 
M‘Callum, K.C.M.G.), was a great boy then, and was 
immensely popular with all sorts and conditions. He 
afterwards’ became, in succession, Governor of Lagos, 


Newfoundland, and Natal. His first wife died in 
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Singapore when I was there, and he afterwards married 
Miss Creighton, whom we all thought charming. She 
had a great big white cockatoo, and some of us at a dance 
at Government House gave it some champagne, which 
it lapped up with amazing gusto, from which we in- 
ferred, rightly or wrongly, that it was used to it. The 
result was extremely funny when it had got properly 
primed. As a matter of zoology, my own grey parrot, 
which I got half-fledged out of a nest in Uganda, or 
rather a native did, will drink whisky and soda like a 
bus conductor. 

Then there was Egerton (Sir W. Egerton, K.C.M.G.), 
who then was first magistrate in the Singapore police 
court, trying fat-headed, pigtailed Chinese for gambling 
and opium smuggling. He always wrote left-handed 
in consequence of a water buffalo having the bad taste 
to maul him in a snipe swamp. He became Governor 
of Lagos, and later British Guiana or Honduras, I 
forget which. 

Another friend of those days was F. G. Guggisberg, 
R.E. (now Brigadier-General Sir F. G.), who was a 
very fine cricketer and played much in Singapore. He 
came after on survey work on the Gold Coast, where 
we met again, and is now Governor there. How he 
manages to stand that climate so well beats me. 

Merewether too, who was in the Secretariat, was 
a keen member of the Volunteer Artillery, and also a 
cricketer. He was Governor of Sierra Leone when last 
I heard of him, and no doubt is destined for greater 
heights of destiny in the future. 

He was captured on the s.s. 4ppam in the war by 
the German raider Moewe, or some such boat, on his 
way back from Sierra Leone, and taken with the ship 
to an American port—an affair which might have ended 
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much more seriously than it fortunately did—which 
seems to show that he is lucky. 

I have no space to speak of two outstanding men in 
my own trade in Singapore, namely, Sir W. J. Napier 
and the late Sir Hugh Fort, to both of whom I was in- 
debted for many kindnesses, and whom I saw every day 
for five years in the Courts, and in the cricket pavilion, 
without ever a word of dispute or unpleasantness. 

It is good to look back on those far-off times, and 
the multitude of friends I made there, most of whom 
I have not seen since 1898, when I left the Straits for 
good, worse luck. 

Rogers, the early Victorian poet, wrote of the 
“ Pleasures of Memory,” and I find that the older one 
gets, the more one appreciates those lasting and inex- 
haustible treasures. Years go by and one quite forgets 
all the unpleasant things, yea and the unpleasant people, 
whom one came across day by day, and week by week, 
in those long-ago times. One sometimes even doubts 
if things and people really were as nasty as one thought 
them at the time, and gladly deceives oneself with the 
idea that it was a time of youthful joy and laughter, 
when nothing else mattered but to get the very best 
out of life in the shortest possible time, and quite right 
too, say I every time. 

Sir Lionel Cox was the Chief Justice of the Straits 
Settlements in my time there, and the only English 
Judge I ever came across who spoke with a very pro- 
nounced French accent. He came from Mauritius, 
where he had spent most of his life, and spoke French 
like a native. His ways were most courtly and polite, 
and it was always a pleasure to appear before him in the 
Supreme Court. 

I remember his surprise in a murder case in which 
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I was once engaged before him. A Malay fisherman 
had killed one of his friends with a blow from a paddle, 
and not unnaturally was indicted for murder. The 
paddle was lying on the Court table as the corpus delicti 
in the case, and was certainly a very formidable weapon, 
with a sharp edge to the blade. 

After a patient hearing, for some reason which I am 
unable to remember, and to every one’s surprise, the 
prisoner was acquitted, which was a very lucky escape 
for him. When told that he was discharged from 
custody, instead of retiring gracefully from the Court 
as quickly as possible—a thing most men in his position 
would have done—he rushed up to the Judge’s bench, 
where the offending paddle reclined as an “ exhibit,” 
and seizing it in his hands, proceeded to brandish it 
round the head of Sir Lionel, who did not seem to 
enjoy the situation in the least. 

Before any damage could be done, the man was 
seized by the Court officials and violently removed, but 
I think it caused some doubts in the learned Judge’s 
mind whether he had been correct in acquitting the 
prisoner. He was certainly a most dangerous fellow 
in a Court of law, whatever he may have been in his 
native jungle. 


I left Singapore for good in 1898 owing to the climate 
playing the deuce with my health. I loved the life 
there, and would have been glad to return if my health | 
could have stood it, but I am certain it would not, so 
there is an end of the matter. 

There is now constant and heated discussion, where- 
ever and whenever men do congregate, as to its being 
a proper place to spend eleven or more millions. Per- 
sonally, I am dead against it, for three good reasons: 
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(1) because all the money, or too much, would go to 
China in the pockets of the contractors’ coolies ; (2) a 
large garrison, such as would be vitally necessary, could 
not be kept there without very great expense, as, owing to 
the climate, they would have to be replaced every year 
nearly to keep fit; (3) a submarine base would do all 
that is required, if thoroughly up to date. But, of 
course, great experts differ on this question, so why not 
wait a bit and see if something better will turn up. 


CHAPTER VII 
GOLD COAST 


Return to England on Leave—Appointed District Commissioner—Sail for 
Gold Coast—Elmina Castle—Accra—Sir F. and Lady Hodgson go to 
Kumaesi—Ashanti War of 1899-1900. 


Y five years on the Equator certainly did not 

improve my health, and it took me nearly a 

year of careful dieting and strenuous exercise to recover 
completely from the effects. 

This stay at home was very pleasant, but could not 
last. My finances began to take a hand in the game, 
so I determined to seek fortune abroad once more. 
Although I had a liking for Singapore, I somehow felt 
reluctant to go back there, if I could possibly manage 
to see something of another part of the world. 

It is more attractive, when one is young and irre- 
sponsible, to wander about the world a little, instead of 
sticking to one place, even at the risk of incurring the 
fate of the rolling stone. 

So when a good chance presented itself of going to 
the Gold Coast as a District Commissioner, I took it 
with both hands. 

Of course, I had to submit to the usual chaff of friends 
who talked lugubriously about the “White Man’s Grave,”’ 
and asked anxiously if I was taking a coffin out with me. 

Disdaining chaff, I paid the customary visit to the 
famous Colonial Office doctor, Sir Patrick Manson, who 
passed me as fit and wished me luck. 

79 
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It was my doubtful luck to sail by the 3.8. Batanga 
of the Elder Dempster line. She was a very indifferent 
old thing in point of comfort and convenience, com- 
pared to the modern craft. 

Soon after we passed Las Palmas, I developed a 
curious complaint which the doctor had some difficulty 
in diagnosing. It was not malarial fever, although I 
had a high temperature. Heaven knows what it was, - 
but I never did. I was dosed heavily with quinine in 
the most approved fashion, but it had no effect, and 
there I lay in my bunk, day after day, sweltering in 
the heat, and with a temperature which would not 
go down. 

I got very weak indeed by the time we got to Sierra 
Leone, and I fancy most of the passengers thought it 
very unlikely I should have the felicity of seeing the 
Gold Coast at all. I began to have some doubts myself, 
though I am not by nature a pessimist. 

The time came at length when I said to myself, 
‘Young man, if you stay any longer in this cabin you 
will most certainly die.” So, absolutely contrary to 
the doctor’s orders, I summoned up strength to crawl 
out of my bunk, put on a few clothes, and wrapping a 
large travelling rug round my body to keep off chills, 
I went up unobserved on deck; there I found a deck- 
chair in a secluded spot, as far away from every one as 
possible. 

Presently several of my friends on board spotted me, 
and came to cheer me up with their sympathetic jokes. 
There was a hospital nurse going to Accra Hospital, 
and presently she also came along. She was surprised 
to see me, and her sense of professional propriety was 
shocked at my gross disobedience of the doctor’s orders. 
However, she joined our group, and there we sat for 
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an hour or two, I enjoying the cool breeze after the 
hot and stuffy cabin, and already beginning to feel 
much better. 

After some time the doctor became aware of the 
fact that I was not in my cabin, and eventually dis- 
covered me—as far as I was concerned, with the same 
cheerful unwillingness as poor Livingstone showed when 
he was “ discovered” by H. M. Stanley at Ujiji on 
Lake Tanganyika. 

Needless to say, Mr. Bones looked very severe 
indeed when he came upon me in my deck-chair, as 
snug as the proverbial insect in the rug. To be sure, 
it was a grave breach of medical discipline. But luckily, 
like most of the profession, this disciple of A¢sculapius 
was a good fellow, and although he looked a trifle hurt, 
he did not say very much, for which in my weak state 
I was devoutly thankful. 

That was the turning-point, and I have always felt 
quite sure in my own mind that I should never have 
finished the voyage if I had not done as I did. 

In due course the Batanga arrived at Cape Coast 
Castle, where, to my disgust, I received orders to 
disembark instead of going on to my original destina- 
tion, which was Accra. 

It was some consolation to find that Cape Coast is 
an interesting and historical place, as it has been the 
starting-point of no less than three separate and distinct 
Ashanti Wars, namely, those under Sir Francis Scott, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, and lastly, in my own time, Sir 
James Willcocks. Just think of it! It seems almost 
incredible that such could possibly be the case without 
some one being strung up for it. We are indeed a 
long-suffering people. What a reflection it is on our 
statesmanship and foresight that exactly the same 
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expensive job had to be done three times over from the 
same starting-point to the same finishing-post, and 
exactly along the same route from Cape Coast to 
Kumassi ! 

The fine old castle stands on the rocks frowning at 
the Atlantic breakers as defiantly as it has done these 
last three hundred years and more, and it is a most 
interesting old building to look over, with its vaults 
and dungeons and massive walls. 

The District Commissioner, Peregrine, very kindly 
put me up for a few days, and I soon learnt that it was 
the fashion to imbibe gin cocktails as the unfailing 
antidote to depression and sickness. Quinine is very 
poor stuff when taken by itself, but with a whisky-and- 
soda, or a cocktail, it becomes much less objectionable. 
Without some such stimulant to counteract the effects 
of the drug, people are soon reduced to the last stages 
of limpness and pessimism. 

I was soon ordered off to Elmina as District Com- 
missioner of that province. Elmina Castle, supposed 
to have been founded in 1366 by the French, is another 
fine old place in a really remarkable state of preservation, 
and is very like the old forts and castles at Mozambique 
and Mombasa on the east coast of Africa, built by the 
Portuguese about the same period. They are all very 
large and impressive, but lonely and ghostly at night- 
time. 

My quarters in Elmina Castle were really quite 
comfortable, and looked out to sea. The constant 
roar of the breakers on the rocks at the foot of the castle 
was very soothing to any one who loves the sea, but 
occasionally too noisy in a storm. 

On the first night in my huge stone-walled bedroom 
I was awakened from a sound sleep by some animal 
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running about all over the bed and across my body. 
It turned out to be an enormous rat of a type peculiar 
to that place, and more like a rabbit in point of size. 
In a book I was recently reading, the author spoke of 
Elmina Castle as haunted by a well-known ghost. 
During my time there I never saw anything to worry 
about and certainly never gave ghosts a second thought. 
I was entirely alone in the castle at night, except for 
some black servants, who slept a long way away in the 
back quarters, so if a ghost had appeared I should 
have had to dispose of him or her without any assistance. 

Just as I was settling down at Elmina, and getting 
into my stride, I was suddenly, for no particular reason 
that appeared on the surface, transferred to the seat of 
Government at Accra. I was very sorry to leave, as 
although it was undoubtedly lonely, I found both the 
place and the work quite interesting. 


Accra in those days was a treeless, arid waste, with a 
large, ugly, Secretariat building, a High Court, a rather 
ramshackle clubhouse, and a lot of unsightly, but 
well-built, Government bungalows for the Civil. Servants 
and their wives. The business part of the place was 
some way away to the north, close to the landing beach. 
The landing in surf boats is always exciting on the west 
coast. ‘The ships anchor out in the roads about a mile 
_ and a half from the shore, and it then becomes a question 
of considerable interest to the passengers as to what 
sort of “‘ beach ” it happens to be. If a fairly good one 
then you are in luck, especially at Accra, which is more 
often nasty, and at times absolutely dangerous. As 
often as not, the surf boat, which takes you ashore, 
capsizes, and then look out for yourself, for no one else 
will. Several of the Europeans there have been upset 
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and drowned in past years, amongst them two friends 
of my own, under very sad circumstances. 

The modus operandi of the kroo boatmen, who are 
very trustworthy, is to approach the shore slowly and 
circumspectly, until the boat is about two hundred yards 
off it, and that is the dangerous part. It is where the 
enormous waves begin to break into curling mountains 
of green water, and the boatmen wait just outside this 
until their bo’sun, standing up in the stern steering 
with a long oar, gives the signal, with a loud shout. 
Then the five paddlers on each gunwale ply their 
paddles as if their lives depended on it, as it sometimes 
does, and amid the most intense excitement they 
literally shoot the big lifeboat-looking craft like a 
rocket, on the top of the biggest wave, whilst the bo’sun 
has his work cut out to keep the boat’s head straight, 
and woe betide the whole lot if he fails. 

Soon after my arrival in Accra, I called on the 
Governor and Lady Hodgson to report my arrival— 
the usual thing to do. They were both very kind, and 
informed me that they were just about to proceed on 
a tour of inspection to Ashanti. Lady Hodgson was 
very enthusiastic about the tour, and when I inquired 
if it was not rather an undesirable place for a lady, 
she scoffed at the idea. Little did she know when she 
talked so lightly of her trip what a murderous time she 
was to go through at Kumassi before she got back to 
civilisation again. She was a very plucky woman indeed, 
and in her book about the siege and relief of Kumassi 
(sometimes spelt Coomassie) she gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the dreadful time they went through during all 
the fighting round the fort. It was never expected 
that Sir F. and Lady Hodgson would ever get through 
the savage throng of fierce Ashantis who were sur- 
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rounding them, but it was cleverly managed during 
one stormy night just a few weeks before Sir James 
Willcocks was able to break through the hordes of 
Ashantis barring his route from Cape Coast. 

On 23rd June 1900, in the dead of night, the 
Governor and Lady Hodgson stole out of the fort, 
and by a miracle managed to escape under the guidance 
of Captain Armitage, who is now Governor of the 
Gambia. They left behind Captain Bishop, Lieutenant 
Ralph, and Dr. Hay, with only 115 native soldiers to 
hold the fort. This heroic band of 118 men in all 
held the little Kumassi fort intact till 15th July, against 
the thousands of bloodthirsty savages waiting im- 
patiently outside for their destruction. 

Fortunately Sir James Willcocks was able to over- 
come the resistance of the Ashantis, and rescue the 
little garrison. I was District Commissioner of Quittah 
at this time, not 150 miles from the Ashanti border, 
and all my natives were extremely excited and restless. 
I had been ordered to this station while the Governor 
and his party were on their way up country. 

It was on the German frontier of Togoland. Their 
capital town was Lome, along the seashore not far off. 
They were always trying to get hold of our trade, and 
harassed our natives while they were on their way down 
to Quittah to trade. Complaints were frequently 
brought to me by native traders that the German 
‘‘ askaris ’ or soldiers came across into our territory, 
when there was no one about, and compelled our natives 
by threats to bring their produce down to Lome 
instead of Quittah. Although I tried several times to 
catch them at this game, they were too artful for me. 
However, we got our own back when the war broke 
out, and we seized the whole place. 
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There was another wonderful old Portuguese fort 
at Quittah. It was, like all I have seen, a vast, great, 
thick-walled place, with a residence for the Commis- 
sioner, and a lot of other buildings, which were used 
for different Government offices. 

In the centre was a huge courtyard, with guard- 
rooms and cells all round, in which the convicted 
prisoners were kept, and my quarters were in a large 
house on the ramparts, just over these cells. The fort 
was only one hundred yards from the seashore, and 
from my quarters I had a fine view out to sea and 
over the town. While I was there, a big new double 
bungalow was built for myself and the Doctor on the 
seashore, and we shared these pleasant quarters for the 
rest of the time. 

There was a very smart company of Hausa soldiers 
stationed in the fort, belonging to the West African 
Frontier Force, under my friend Captain Slater. When 
the Ashanti rebellion broke ou., and the Governor 
was besieged in Kumassi, these troops under Captain 
Slater were ordered off to the front to do their bit, 
and not long after Slater was reported killed. After 
some pleasant obituary notices had been published, 
he thought it best to turn up again lest worse might 
befall him. He was lucky. Not many got out of the 
Ashantis’ hands alive. 7 


The Ashanti rebellion disturbed the whole country, 
and the Awunas in my district were supposed to be 
related to them. I sent for their chief and spoke words 
of wisdom about the dangers of rebellion, and this kept 
the lawless ruffians quiet all through the Ashanti 
trouble. Later they maltreated a Court bailiff who 
had gone to execute a warrant. As they defied me, 
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I took some armed police, marched up country, sur- 
prised the offending town, and walked in. They all 
bolted ; so, as I could not punish them any other way, 
I gave orders on my own responsibility to burn the 
place down, and this the police did with considerable 
satisfaction. I was green enough to report this to 
headquarters, and got rapped over the knuckles, as 
Secretariats have a way of doing. Such is the reward 
which young pioneers of Empire get in the attempt to 
keep the King’s peace, when far removed from assist- 
ance in the bush and obliged to trust to their own 
judgment in an emergency. 

To my mind, it seems better and more in the public 
interest that when all the facts are reported (instead 
of being suppressed, as could easily have been done), 
one should be entitled to expect a little support in an 
effort to maintain authority under difficulties. 


When I reached Quittah, I found the District 
Commissioner I was succeeding had been dangerously 
ill with fever, which did not favourably impress me 
with my new station. His cure was a very remarkable 
one, as he had a temperature of 107. Not many people 
who reach that ever live to get a lower one. There 
was no ice, which is the best remedy, so as the position 
was rather desperate, Dr. T——r stripped him, and 
then doused him, as he lay on the bed, with neat whisky. 
This acted like magic. The rapid evaporation cooled 
him, and speedily brought him down to 102, and no 
doubt saved his life. 

I myself had quite enough malarial fever while I 
was stationed at Quittah, and the authorities at Accra 
kindly gave me a fortnight’s leave from my post, which 
enabled me to go to the Sanatorium at Aburi, and 
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pulled me round. Aburi in those days was a poor, 
desolate little country village, with one small Govern- 
ment bungalow, where sick people stayed to recuperate, 
surrounded by a small, rather weedy plantation of 
young cocoa trees, which must not be confused with 
coco-nut trees, as they are entirely different. These 
few cocoa trees were an experiment, and a poor one 
at that, but, as events showed, rich in promise. ‘They 
were the precursors of the vast and invaluable cocoa 
plantations which now send immense quantities of the 
popular beverage to Europe, and are a source of splendid 
revenue to the Colony. 

Not very long after my return to my station at 
Quittah—for they refused to move me to a healthier 
place—I became unfit for service, and was allowed to 
proceed to England on six months’ leave of absence. 
In those times they gave one six months’ full pay leave 
at the end of every twelve months’ service, but that is 
all different now. 

Much of my leave was spent in visiting Italy and 
Switzerland, and I enjoyed myself hugely at Rome, 
Venice, Florence, and Naples, amongst many other 
places I visited. One could stay at a decent hotel in 
Italy then for a reasonable price in the region of 1§ or 
20 lire a day, and I remember staying at the Danielli 
in Venice for less than 20 lire a day. The last time I 
inquired the price, recently, I was informed that now 
the charge is 120 lire a day. But lire are now 1065 to 
the f. 

I climbed Vesuvius and visited Pompeii, and hope 
to do so again one of these days, but Vesuvius is much 
more active than it was then. When I climbed to the 
edge of the crater and looked down, there was scarcely 
any smoke at all. Under such circumstances it is difficult 
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to realise the latent power for mischief of these wonderful 
volcanoes. I remember seeing Etna from Catania some 
years ago, and also from the Strait of Messina, and 
thinking then, in my innocence, how harmless it looked, 
and unlikely to give any trouble in the future. I little 
thought then that it was possible to have the terrible 
eruption of 1923, when the lava flowed for miles, until 
even the inhabitants of Catania became alarmed. 


CHAPTER VITI 
SECOND TOUR ON GOLD COAST 


Second Tour in West Africa—West African Gold Mines—Visit to Axim— 
Lagos—Sir W. MacGregor, K.C.M.G.—Leave the Gold Coast—Visit 
South Africa. 


FTER a vain attempt to persuade Dr. Manson 
to grant me an extension of leave on the ground 
of ill-health, I was reluctantly compelled to return to 
my duties on the Gold Coast. It was on my way out 
that an amusing incident occurred to me almost the 
first day at sea. I had lost my gun-case when coming 
on board, and very early in the morning was out in my 
dressing-gown routing amongst the luggage to try and 
find it. After a successful search I wandered back to 
what I thought was my cabin, but unfortunately did 
a thing which is very easy to do on a strange ship. Il 
got into the wrong alley-way, and without looking at 
the number over the door, opened it and walked 
in. Quite unsuspicious of anything wrong, I suddenly 
noticed some peculiar garments hanging on a peg, which 
did not remotely resemble my own, and looking round 
to see where on earth I had got to, I discovered two 
horror-struck ladies gazing at me from their respective 
berths as if they had caught sight of the devil himself. 
I instantly fled, of course, not even stopping to apologise, 
and at last found my own cabin, where I took refuge. 
After breakfast, when I went on deck, I soon found 
that the story had got about, and that they were looking 
90 
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for the wretched man who had behaved so strangely. 
Luckily for me the ladies had been so upset that they 
could give no proper description of the offender, and 
the matter blew over without my identity being dis- 
covered, for which I was most thankful. Needless to 
say, it was a lesson to me, and I always look most care- 
fully at the number of my cabin on board ship before 
I enter. 

I was again relegated to my old station on the 
German frontier, and when I remonstrated on the score 
of it not suiting my health, they replied with some 
blarney about me being so wonderfully good in dealing 
with our friends the Germans over the border. I 
found that a new bungalow had been erected for the 
District Commissioner and Medical Officer on the sea- 
shore, which was a distinct improvement on my quarters 
in the old Fort. 

I still continued to fecl unwell there, and was much 
depressed by the death of my Irish terrier, which I 
had brought out from England. Within a few days of 
this I also lost my Lagos pony, which naturally did not 
improve matters. I confess | wept when I buried poor 
“< Pat,”” to whom I was much attached. He was the 
best dog I ever had, out of many good ones, and accom- 
panied me in all my tours of inspection up country. 
Any one who knows what a lonely life in the bush is 
like will sympathise with me. 

There was a certain amount of shooting to be had, 
that greatest of resources for the expatriated English- 
man, and I used to get an occasional buck from a herd 
which was constantly to be scen then in the neigh- 
bourhood of a large shallow lagoon which existed at 
the back of the native village. This buck was about the 
size of a Grant’s gazelle, or a springbuck, but they were 
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very wild, as the natives used to hunt them, and that 
spoils any sport. There were also a great many curlew 
and pigeon, while farther up country I used to get 
partridges and bushfowl when on tour. 

There was a concrete lawn-tennis court in the 
garden attached to the Fort, but through long neglect 
it had fallen from grace, and even if it had not, there 
was no one to play with. 

My usual afternoon exercise was a solitary ramble 
along the seashore, and this could not be described as at 
all exciting, although I remember on one occasion that 
my Irish terrier, who was a splendid water dog, was 
swimming out in the surf one day, when he had a narrow 
escape from a shark. It is not at all usual for sharks 
to venture inside the surf, but this one was an exception. 

Time hangs very heavy on one’s hands under such 
conditions, and just when I was beginning to think that 
I could not stand Quittah much longer, I received a 
very good offer from a friend, the late Giles Hunt, to 
join him in his practice at the Gold Coast Bar, where 
he was doing very well indeed. 

The offer was much too good to be refused, so I 
sent in my resignation at once. As a matter of fact, 
he guaranteed me a certain income of {£1600 (which 
was actually more), whereas my salary and travelling 
allowances as a District Commissioner were under 
£500. While negotiations were in progress I went on 
tour up the Volta River, which flows into the sea between 
Addah and Quittah. We were being paddled up in a 
large canoe by some natives of the place, in which were 
all my “‘ chop boxes ” (West African for food hampers), 
and paraphernalia required on the journey, and as there 
were a great many crocodiles about, I was sitting in the 
bows of the canoe with my rifle on my knees, on the 
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look out for one to shoot. Then, just as we were 
going along close under a steep bank about ten feet 
high, we suddenly heard a scuffling amongst the bushes 
and long grass on the top of the bank. In a moment 
a huge crocodile appeared at the top of the bank, and, 
seeing us, took a flying leap right over the canoe into the 
river with a loud splash. Before I had recovered from 
my astonishment or had time to fire, it disappeared under 
the water. This incident caused us to keep farther 
away from the banks in future. It was fortunate for 
us that croc was a champion jumper or we should 
have been upset in the river amongst his friends. It 
is strange he did not sneak along in the grass and slip 
quietly into the water, as they usually do, but no doubt 
he was afraid of having his retreat cut off. 


When I got back to Quittah, I found that Sir 
Matthew Nathan, K.C.M.G., our Governor, and a very 
good one too, if I may say so, was so kind as to wish to 
keep me in the service, and I at once got an offer from 
headquarters offering me a post as Acting High Court 
Judge at Cape Coast Castle; but it was too late, as 
by then I had concluded my arrangements with Hunt, 
and could not draw back, even if I had wanted to, which 
I didn’t. Some of my friends thought it an imprudent 
thing to do. Perhaps it was, although I have never 
regretted it. At thirty years of age I was thus offered 
an acting post which presumably would have been con- 
firmed after a reasonable trial run. On the other hand, 
I felt, perhaps quite wrongly, that there was a chance 
of being let down in Government service. They might 
revert me to my old billet again; whereas, in private 
practice, I could rely on myself, and had no fears. 

So after careful consideration of all the circum- 
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stances, I stuck to my guns, and, packing up my belong- 
ings, went off by the next steamer to join Hunt at 
Axim, at the other end of the Colony. 

The West African Gold Mines were just then be- 
ginning to be opened up at Tarkwa, Ashanti, and other 
places, and Axim was full of mining engineers and their 
well-equipped expeditions, recently scnt out, at great 
expense, from England. All their salaries ran extremely 
high. It was a time when there was any amount of 
money available for the new mining developments 
just being commenced. 

The Gold Coast—so said the much-interested 
company promoters, who were at the bottom, or shall 
I say the top, of all this feverish bustle and enterprise— 
was at last to justify its name, and was to blossom out 
as the new El Dorado, where to touch mines was to be 
equivalent to coining money. There was certainly any 
amount of cash floating about in Axim, and large 
quantities of champagne. 

There was also quite a lot of sociability, if not high- 
class society, and plenty to interest one was going on 
all around. 

My friend, Hunt, whom I now joined, had also been 
a District Commissioner, and had resigned in order to 
take up some very remunerative retainers paid to him 
by some of the big mining companies in England who 
had a great deal of legal work in connection with con- 
cessions for gold digging on the Gold Coast. 

I was very happy while I was at Axim, and never 
regretted leaving the service for private practice. I liked 
the work much better, and was able to earn a great deal 
more money. We took a very nice house near the sea, 
and devoted ourselves to our new work with much zest, 
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It was while I was at Axim that I had two experiences 
which made me think seriously whether it was wise for 
me to remain in West Africa. 

One was the sudden death of a fine young fellow 
from hyperperexial fever, and the other the death of a 
man who had only just arrived from England, and got 
fever almost the first week he was in the country. 

The case of the first man was extraordinary. These 
are the circumstances : 

In the course of one morning at Axim I came across 
a young friend of mine in the little village street, and 
had a short conversation with him. His name I have 
quite forgotten, but he was a stout, ruddy young Scot, 
and we might therefore appropriately call him 
‘““ M‘Tavish ” for the sake of convenience. He was 
then perfectly well and full of his business affairs, with 
not a worry in the world. That was about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. 

At that time I was living with the Government 
doctor, or rather having my meals with him, and we 
were in the middle of dinner when his servant informed 
the doctor that M‘Tavish’s boy had just come up to 
say that he was ill, and would be glad if the doctor 
would go down into the town, where M‘Tavish was 
then living, to see him. The doctor sent out a message 
to say that he had nearly finished his dinner, and would 
go down directly afterwards, and the messenger accord- 
ingly went away and returned to his master. 

Some time later the same native servant came 
running up the hill to our bungalow in an obvious state 
of excitement, and asked the doctor to come to his 
master quickly, as he seemed very ill. The boy seemed 
a bit frightened, so the doctor, of course, at once got 
up from the table, leaving the rest of us, and went off 
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down into Axim with the native boy, arranging for his 
dinner to be finished on his return, as he did not 
expect to be away long. 

After dinner, as time passed and our friend the 
doctor did not return, we all got up and followed him 
down to the house where M“T. was staying, to see how 
he was. 

There lay the poor fellow, whom I had seen perfectly 
fit to all appearance in the morning, in a dying condi- 
tion, and as we came in the doctor was holding a mirror 
over his mouth to see if he still breathed. The end 
soon came. It was a malignant type of malaria, which 
caused the temperature to rush up to 108 in a few hours, 
and which rendered it most difficult to deal with, of 
course. 

Probably his life could have been saved if ice had 
been available. 


In the other case, a man arrived from England for a 
mining company, and, immediately he landed at Axim, 
went down with fever. He was not alarmed, and 
treated the matter very lightly, as he had just been 
passed as fit by an insurance company before coming 
out, and felt sure he would soon get all right. 

Some days afterwards I went to see him again, 
and found he was still in hospital, and that they were 
feeding him practically on champagne, as he could 
not retain any solid food. This, of course, is a very 
bad sign, and soon becomes serious if kept up too 
long. | 

In spite of a good fight he eventually died, within 
about a month of landing on the Coast, and as there 
was no parson, I was asked to read the Burial Service 
at his funeral, which I did. Unfortunately it was 
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raining in sheets, and the grave was quite full of water 
as we lowered the coffin. 

I made up my mind then to get away from West 
Africa as soon as I could possibly do so, but it was some 
time before I did. 


One of our occupations was forming a Volunteer 
Maxim-gun detachment. The gun was sent down to 
us from the Armoury at Accra, together with a com- 
mission, signed by the Governor, appointing me a lieu- 
tenant, and authorising me to enrol the members. 
These consisted of a lot of mining men, who were 
living and working in Axim. We were all only too 
glad to have something to do. 

As a matter of fact, I knew nothing about machine 
guns, any more than any one else, nor was there any 
instructor available, so I had the gun brought up to my 
bungalow, and got it mounted on its tripod on my 
verandah. Some of us took it to pieces more or less, 
and studied the mechanism, and somehow managed 
to learn how to fire it, which we frequently did at a 
target on an island about 300 yards from Axim Fort. 

Strange to say, we eventually learnt to shoot fairly 
straight with the gun, but we were not sufficiently 
economical with our ammunition, so they stopped us. 
We were quite keen, and certainly did get through a lot 
of cartridges at the rate of several hundred a minute. 

I also got a drill book and refreshed my memory from 
it. I had been for some time in the Inns of Court 
Rifles, or “‘ Devil’s Own,” some years previously. I had 
forgotten a good deal of my drill, but managed to 
acquire enough from my little book to indulge my men 
in minor tactics on the hills and dales of Axim. 
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I also went up to Tarkwa to see some of the gold 
mines there, and went over Abontiakoon, Fanti, Abosso, 
Effuenta, and others in their infancy. They were 
being opened up exactly like the Johannesburg mines— 
in levels. The reef in both places is “ banket,’ and 
the only difference is that the mines in South Africa 
pay handsomely while those in West Africa do not. 
The gold is there in any quantity, but the working 
costs have always been too high, and seemingly always 
will be. 

Tempted to put some of my hard-earned fees into 
these mines, I invested quite a large sum, for me, in 
several of these companies in 1901. Most of them have 
never paid me a single dividend since, nor can I even 
get my capital back. But there are one or two which 
have been paying dividends for some years now, though 
very small ones for gold mines. 

The railway from Secondi to Tarkwa was opened 
about this time, and I travelled on it often. They used 
to say that it was constructed on the principle that one 
good turn deserves another—this, of course, in refer- 
ence to its tortuous course—but it is nothing to the 
Uganda railway, on which I have made so many journeys 
since then. They both go up and down hills like a 
switchback. 

The Secondi railway has now been carried on to 
Kumassi, and that place is a city of delight instead of 
the home of a savage and cruel race, whose most popular 
recreation was the game of human sacrifices. Any old 
excuse was good enough for killing their poor slaves. 
King Mtesa of Uganda was an innocent compared to 
them. 

A new deep-water pier is about to be constructed 
at Takoradi Bay. It was thought, in those times of 
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which I am writing, that a proper harbour could be 
made at Secondi, and that is why the railway was begun 
there. Apparently the engineers have now discovered, 
after twenty years, that they made a mistake, and that 
the work will have to be done over again. The small 
pier at Secondi never struck me as likely to do much 
good, as the place is too much exposed. 

Presumably the taxpayer will have to suffer for 
this mistake, as so often happens. I wonder why 
matters of such importance are not referred to a group 
of engineers, who are not likely to make such mistakes. 
Much bigger engineering works and difficulties have 
been overcome in other parts of the world, but West 
Africa has always been rather badly treated by the 
authorities in the past. 

One knows that Lesseps, after his astonishing success 
with the Suez Canal, failed miserably over the Panama 
Canal. Obviously even the greatest men in every 
walk of life make bad mistakes at times. But surely 
the choice of a harbour is not such a difficult matter, 
if the right man is selected to do the choosing. 


In 1901 I went down to Lagos with the Gold Coast 
cricket team to carry out a series of friendly contests. 
Kind friends put us up as usual, and gave us a most 
enjoyable time. We played cricket, tennis, polo, and 
golf, the four great English games which are played 
wherever Englishmen go all over the world. 

The late Sir William MacGregor, K.C.M.G., was 
Governor of Lagos, and was a very charming host. 
He afterwards went on to Newfoundland, and then to 
Australia, and was a very distinguished man in a variety 
of ways, though of quiet and unpretentious manners, 
one might even say homely, and none the worse for 
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that. He was a medico by profession, and an ornament 
to it—a rather rare case of a person in that walk 
of life rising so high in administrative posts of that 
nature. 

The Lagos railway, which now runs to Kano, some 
seven hundred miles from the coast, was then a mere 
infant in arms, and only went as far as Ibadan. The 
whole concern was very primitive, but we were all 
taken on a joyous and interesting trip to Ibadan, and 
found it much safer than it looked. ‘‘ Slow and sure ” 
was their motto twenty-five years ago; I judge from 
what I hear that “ fast and fearful” is now more to 
their taste. 

Owing to the great tin production in recent years, 
Nigeria has made wonderful strides, and is now one of 
our richest and most flourishing Colonies. In fact, 
the West African Empire, as it is sometimes called, has 
been compared, in richness of minerals and agricultural 
produce, to the great Commonwealth of Australia. 
But although its wealth is enormous, and its future will 
be great, it will always be seriously handicapped by its 
infernal climate, though even this seems to improve 
year by year. And when we think what India, and other 
of our now comparatively healthy Eastern possessions, 
used to be like a hundred years ago, it does not seem 
too great a stretch of the imagination to prophesy the 
same bright future for West Africa. 

The wonderful progress of Lagos dates from 1900, 
when Northern and Southern Nigeria came into exist- 
ence. Now it is all one Nigeria. 

This immense and wealthy territory is about equal 
in area to the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium. 
It is perfectly wonderful what has been done. A huge 
mangrove swamp at the back of Lagos town has been 
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reclaimed, and is in course of becoming a valuable site 
for warehouses, with a deep-water wharf alongside. 

The Lagos system of railway has been linked up with 
the Nigeria system, and now all the Birmingham and 
Manchester goods go through the gates of Lagos, straight 
up to the farthest frontiers of Nigeria, and the native 
produce, in turn, for export, !s carried easily and cheaply 
over these same railroads to Lagos en route for Europe. 

All this transformation scene has taken place since 
I was there in 1901. Abeokuta and Ibadan (which was 
railhead when I was there) are now mere halting-places 
on the way to Zaria and Kano—which shows what 
capital can do when properly allied to labour. 

The exports include hides, palm oil, tin, rubber, 
copra and, more important still, cotton. Zaria is 
becoming a great place for cotton, I am told. If we 
only made up our minds to it, we could get all the 
cotton we want in future years from India, Egypt, 
Uganda, and Nigeria, without worrying about American 
cotton at all. 


On my return to Axim I went up to Tarkwa, and 
visited many of the bigger gold mines there, including 
Abontiakoon, Effuenta, Taqua, and Abosso, and 
others. The amount of money spent on their develop- 
ment is fabulous, and it is most unfortunate that the 
return for all this wealth has been so small. The mines 
are rich enough, but the difficulties and expense of 
working them seem well-nigh insuperable. 

In June 1902, after about four years of it, and quite 
enough too, I decided to give up the Gold Coast. I 
had made enough to justify me in coming to this decision, 
and felt more and more that, with my health as it was, 
I was tempting Providence to stay. 
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So I made my arrangements with the late Hon. 
Giles Hunt, with whom I had been associated for over 
two years on most friendly terms, and, saying good-bye 
to my numerous friends, sailed for Madeira, en route 
for Cape Town. I never saw Hunt again. He was 
very ambitious to make a lot of money, and was unwise 
enough to stay out there too long. He died in 1923 
at the early age of forty-six, I am sorry to say, but left 
quite alot of money. Is it worth while to make a fortune 
if you don’t live to enjoy it ? 


CHAPTER Ix 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Table Bay—Johannesburg—Sir J. Rose Innes—Sir Richard Solomon—General 
Smuts—New Constitution—Rand Club—Stock Exchange. 


S usual we did the voyage from Madeira to Cape 
Town without a stop, and very monotonous | 
always find it. It is much more interesting to go to 
South Africa through the Suez Canal and down the east 
coast to Durban. I was tempted to spend much time 
in and around the charming Cape peninsula, with its 
beautiful drives and charming coast scenery about 
Table Bay. 

Passing on to Johannesburg I went to stay with my 
brother at Rosettenville, near the racecourse. It was 
all very delightful, especially the climate. There is no 
better one in the world, I suppose, and the crisp, cold 
brightness dazzled me. What a difference to West 
Africa, from which I had just come. 

I found some old friends there, and soon got to 
know many of the legal people there, including the late 
Hon. J. W. Leonard, K.C., then the leader of the 
Transvaal Bar, who was very kind and helpful in many 
ways, and put me up for the Rand Club. 

He had been Attorney-General of the Cape earlier, 
and, of course, a prominent politician. He carried his 
love of politics with him in his brief-bag to Johannesburg, 
and perhaps he is best remembered by his famous 
allegation that “ Johannesburg had more brains to the 
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square inch than any city in the world.” At any rate 
Jim Leonard had plenty of brains, and was } making about 
£15,000 a year. 

I also called on the Chief Justice, Sir James Rose 
Innes, whom I saw a good deal of in later years in the 
Courts, and who was always very much liked. He was 
also at one time Attorney-General of the Cape before 
the Boer War. The Transvaal was indeed lucky to 
get him for its first Chief Justice when it came under 
the British Government in 1902. On the Bench he 
was always patient, courteous, learned, and withal 
not lacking in humour. Off the Bench he was kind, 
hospitable, and popular with every one. 

As I write, I see he has just been appointed to act 
as Governor-General of South Africa, during the 
interregnum between the departure of Prince Arthur 
of Connaught and the arrival of the Earl of Athlone. 
I also met Miss Rose Innes, as she then was, who married 
long years ago a Count von Moltke, and went to live 
in Germany. She too was very much liked, and the 
wisdom of marrying a German was questioned even 
then. 

The first occasion that I went over to Pretoria for 
a case in the Court of Appeal, I made the acquaintance 
of three noted South Africans, namely, the late Sir 
Richard Solomon, K.C.—known to us in the legal world 
as “‘ Dicky ”—General Smuts, and Gregorowski. Every 
one was very fond of Dicky Solomon, who was at that 
time Attorney-General of the Transvaal and lived at 
Pretoria. He had two brothers also in the Transvaal, 
equally able and nearly as nice. ‘They were Sir William 
Solomon, the Judge, and E. P. Solomon (afterwards 
Sir Edward), the famous Johannesburg solicitor. The 
latter died a year or two ago. It is not often that three 
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brothers attain knighthood, especially in the Colonies, 
and all “ off their own bat.” Their father was a Cape 
missionary, and they had no influence at all worth the 
name. 

I first met the late Lady Girouard, who was then 
Miss Solomon, the only daughter of Dicky aforesaid, 
at this time at Pretoria, but came to know her quite well 
later on, when she was the Governor’s wife at Nairobi. 
Sir Percy Girouard was, at the time I speak of, Com- 
missioner of the South African railways, but afterwards 
became Governor and Commander-in-Chief of British 
East Africa. 

My first meeting with General Smuts was in the 
robing-room of the Pretoria Supreme Court. I was 
alone in the room when Smuts came in also to robe. 
I think he was in the same case, on the other side. It 
was Just after the Boer War, when he was regaining his 
footing at the Pretoria Bar, after fighting against us 
manfully in the field. He at once came over to greet 
me as a colleague in the Courts. This he did so Mndly 
and cordially, that I was much impressed, and we 
remained friends until I left the Transvaal. In those 
days he was very quiet but pertinacious in Court, 
with a clear, logical manner of address which arrested 
the attention. There was very little indication of the 
brilliant and unusual political qualities then lying 
dormant, but now fully revealed to the world in his 
capacity as Prime Minister of the Union. As every 
one knows, General Smuts took charge of the East 
African operations against the Germans in 1915, but 
those doings belong to a later date. 

The third remarkable man I met at Pretoria was 
Gregorowski. He was the Judge of the old unre- 
formed Transvaal days who tried and convicted the 
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leaders of the reform movement at the time of the 
notorious Jameson raid. When I met him he was 
practising as an advocate at Pretoria. He was always 
pleasant and sociable, with agreeable manners. 

But most of the paying work at the Johannesburg 
and Pretoria Bars, just after the South African War, 
went to the leading English barristers there. 

The Milner Constitution, as it was called, in force 
from 1902 till 1906, worked very well indeed, and, as far 
as one could see, gave every satisfaction to both races. 

As one of the revising barristers for the Transvaal, 
I helped to prepare and settle the register of voters. 
This took me down to the Standerton district, and here 
I had to trek many long miles over the veld in a Cape 
cart with four horses, driven by a young Dutchman. 
The weather, as is nearly always the case in the Transvaal, 
was nearly perfect. The 6000-feet altitude gives a 
bracing bite to the air, which is noticeable in all high 
altitudes. Even the winter is always bright and sunny, 
so different to the habitual wet and fog which makes 
an English winter so depressing at times. There is 
something fascinating about the dry, bracing South 
African climate with its clear atmosphere and immense 
distances. 

At Standerton I had a narrow escape of ending 
my undistinguished existence in this worrying but 
often more or less pleasant world. My host suggested 
a swim before breakfast. He informed me that he 
often did so, and that there was no fear of hippos or 
crocodiles or any other reptiles. 

So we took towels and went down to the river bank, 
about half a mile from his house. As it was quite a 
lonely spot, I did not mind having no bathing kit, but 
proceeded to undress on the bank im purts naturalibus. 
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My host at once took a header off the bank into the river, - 
and shouted to me to do likewise. He said it was 
quite deep and with no rocks or other pitfalls for the 
unwary. 

Luckily for me, I have made it a rule never to take 
headers into strange places, having seen people come to 
grief that way, so I went down the bank slowly to the 
water’s edge, and waded out into the river. I had 
only gone a yard or two from the bank, where the water 
was up to my waist, when, to my surprise, I got right 
on to the top of a collection of scrap-iron of some sort, 
a foot or so below the surface. I quickly disengaged 
myself from this, and after scraping a lot of skin off my 
legs, managed to scramble back to the bank without 
very much damage. It then dawned on me that I 
had just had the escape of my life, or one of them, at 
any rate, for all this iron wreckage was in the exact spot 
into which I should have dived if I had taken my 
friend’s advice, and nothing could have saved me from 
breaking my neck, or braining myself two or three 
times over. When I told my friend about it, he was, 
of course, full of apologies. We examined the iron- 
works more closely by feeling around with our legs very 
gingerly, and eventually came to the conclusion that 
it must be an old plough or harrow washed down by 
a flood they had had a few weeks previously. Steps were 
taken later, I believe, to remove this danger to naviga- 
tion. This nasty experience emphasises the necessity 
of caution when bathing in strange places. 


We revising barristers had just finished our labours 
when a sudden change of Government in England in 
1906 upset everything. The new Government, with 
that remarkable consistency for which our Governments 
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are famous, ordered a new constitution, and a new 
voters’ register. 

So all our work had to be done over again. We did 
not grumble, as our fees were doubled. But incident- 
ally it involved very heavy extra expenses, and gave 
the Dutch a great superiority on the register of voters, 
which was not intensely pleasing to Englishmen then, 
though they have now become used to it. 


The Rand Club was the centre of social amenities 
- in Johannesburg then, as now, and one met daily at 
luncheon, in the magnificent hall of the fine new 
building, the mining celebrities, and some of the 
notorieties as well. Most of the men of the money- 
bags had begun life as comparatively humble members of 
society, and were self-made men; none the worse for 
that. The late Sir George Farrar, who was killed in 
a strange way in the German South-West Campaign, 
made an invariable practice of lunching at the Rand 
Club. A good fighter, he did not quite look the part, 
and was a little, dark, dapper man, with sleek hair, and 
the mildest of manners. He was reputed to be im- 
mensely rich, and no doubt was. Floating new gold 
companies is quite a paying game, even more so than 
dabbling on the Stock Exchange, though some men 
make that pay quite well enough. 

What the public loses in that foolish way, goes 
apparently into the pockets of the so-called magnates. 
They know the ropes, and pull them to their liking. 
The ups and downs of some of the wonderful Syndicate 
shares floating about the financial purlieus of the 
Witwatersrand are worth a study. It was a common 
thing for {10 Syndicate shares in worthless under- 
takings to be run up in a few days to {50 or {100, 
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and then down they would come again with a bump, 
just as the wiser ones had unloaded and the mugs taken 
them over. The Stock Exchange anywhere is a great 
institution which it is better to admire from a distance. 
But I admit this is far from easy in “‘ Joburg,” which 
bristles with people trying to sell you some “ splendid 
thing.” 

To return to Sir George Farrar for a moment, it 
will be remembered that he was on a railway trolley, 
with a party of friends, in German South-West in the 
war, when the trolley suddenly ran into a train which 
came unexpectedly round the corner. It was a most 
unfortunate occurrence, which could easily have been 
avoided, and, in the absence of any other explanation, 
one is inclined to surmise that instead of keeping a good 
look out, as such a means of conveyance obviously 
requires, they were enjoying the scenery, and incident- 
ally having a good time, until the accident put an end 
to their journey. Anyhow it was a sad business, and 
the country lost a good man. 


I think it was in 1905 that I was engaged in an 
insurance case which caused me a great deal of anxiety, 
and which also took me on an expedition to Cape Town 
to take the evidence of some witnesses on commission. 
A young man had insured his life (as he thought) with 
a New York company for a considerable sum, had paid 
his first premium, for which the company’s agent in 
Johannesburg gave him a cover note or species of 
receipt, and informed him that the policy would be 
issued from the head office in New York and sent to 
South Africa. A month afterwards the policy was 
duly issued, and posted from New York to the agent 
in South Africa. 
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But in the meantime the young man had suddenly 
died from pneumonia, and, strange to say, this company 
refused to pay the insurance money to his father on the 
technical legal point that he died before the policy 
had been completed. I was for the father and against 
the company, and it struck me then, and does now, 
as a very strange defence. I am sorry to say that it 
was eventually held by Sir William Solomon, J., who 
tried the case, that this miserable technicality was an 
insuperable objection to recovering the amount of the 
insurance. 

Without cavilling at this decision, which could not 
be appealed against for lack of funds, although I have 
never had any doubt in my own mind as to the chances 
of success in the Appeal Court, I mention this case 
particularly because it was the means of bringing me 
into professional touch with the late W. P. Schreiner, 
K.C., who was then the leader of the Cape Bar, and his 
very pleasant Junior in the case, Mr. Uppington, son 
of a very famous father. 

Although these two Counsel were engaged in this 
case on the opposite side to myself, merely for the 
proceedings in connection with taking evidence of 
witnesses at Cape Town (the case was to be tried in the 
Transvaal), they were outstanding illustrations of the 
camaraderie of the profession wherever it may be, and 
they united in doing everything possible to make my 
stay in Cape Town agreeable, although we stoutly 
opposed each other before the Commissioners all the 
time. It was a really pleasant and instructive experi- 
ence, and although I had been previously just a little 
prejudiced against Schreiner on account of his attitude 
at the outbreak of the Boer War, when he was Prime 
Minister in the Cape Government, I am glad to say 
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that as a man and a colleague I found him one of the 
straightest, nicest, and best men I ever came across in 
my profession, and always regretted that I never had 
an opportunity of renewing our acquaintance owing to 
his premature death. 

These are the artistic touches which sometimes 
relieve a prosaic profession from the dead level of a dull 
monotony. This purely legal visit to Cape Town 
stands out in my memory as a bright spot always. 


There was a very cheery little crowd of Englishmen 
in Johannesburg who used to play cricket together 
under the name or style of the “ Incogniti,” and many 
a good game did I have with them at Potchefstroom, 
Standerton, Bloemfontein, and other garrison towns. 

The late Reggie Schwartz, the famous originator of 
googlie bowling—or if he was not the originator then 
he was one of the earliest pioneers—was one of the 
happy band. He died during the war, unfortunately, 
while engaged on military service. At the time I am 
writing of, he was quite an artist with the googlie, and 
however, closely you watched his wrist action, it was 
quite impossible to judge whether the ball was coming 
in from the off or the leg. His off break action produced 
a most wonderful leg break ball, and as it was before 
the days when this sort of bowling had become quite 
common, it used to be most amusing to see the astonish- 
ment and helplessness of batsmen when faced with this 
problem. 

It was while coming back from a merry cricket 
visit, to play the 7th Hussars at Potchefstroom with 
the “ Incogniti,” that we were inveigled into a nice 
little Stock Exchange gamble. 

One of our number, a well-known mining celebrity, 
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began talking in the usual way about a marvellous 
alluvial gold deposit. We exchanged winks, but eventu- 
ally all fell victims, and each invested a modest fiver in 
the syndicate. 

Soon after, I went to Cape Town for a holiday with 
my dear friend, the late Advocate Williamson. We 
went to Durban first, and then round by sea to the 
Cape in the Kinfauns Castle. 

While there, the shares in our wonderful syndicate 
were run up to {70 each on the Stock Exchange. Per- 
sonally being away was awkward, but I managed to sell 
in time to make over {100 profit on my fiver, with which 
I was quite satisfied. 


CHAPTER X 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Get Married—Visit British East Africa—Sir J. Hayes Sadler, K.C.M.G.— 
Settlers’ Grievances—Labour Commission. 


N 2nd July 1907 I got married at the Parktown 
Church, near Johannesburg, as I was doing very 
well in business, and my work at the Johannesburg 
Bar was constantly increasing. Although I had no 
reason to complain of the course of events, I did not 
like the political changes which the British Government 
had made the year previously, and which seemed to many 
beside myself to hold out a likelihood of racial troubles 
in the future. Fortunately I was wrong there, and, 
under General Smuts and General Botha, these racial 
distinctions gradually died away. However, at the 
end of 1907, I took advantage of the long vacation of 
two months, which at that time made us compulsorily 
idle, to go up to Mombasa for a visit, and have a look 
at what was then known as British East Africa and which 
is now called Kenya Colony. 

Leaving my wife with friends in Johannesburg, I 
sailed from Delagoa in a German vessel, the Windhuk, 
as there were actually no other ships but German calling 
at Mombasa in those days. Although I had intended 
to return to the Transvaal, I liked British East Africa 
so much that I decided to stay there, which I did for 
the next fifteen years, and never regretted my decision. 

Friends whom I came across in Mombasa, when I 
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told them I was going up to Nairobi, said with one 
voice that there was nothing doing up there, and that 
I had far better stay down at the Coast. They said 
that things were very bad up country, which indeed was 
the case. The blight on business which had temporarily 
overshadowed Johannesburg seemed to have spread 
itself out north to East Africa, and a great many people 
were leaving the country in the belief that it would 
be a long time before it recovered from its depression. 

They were mistaken, as it happened, as the country 
quickly recovered its prosperity, and those who had the 
pluck to stay on reaped their just reward, and are now 
most of them prosperous settlers or merchants. 

One of the first men I met in Nairobi was a solicitor, 
who was giving it up in disgust, as he said that he had 
not paid his expenses during the last six months. The 
Chief Justice also expressed the opinion that any one 
starting then must be prepared to wait several months 
before he could possibly expect to make a living at the 
local Bar. Both were very considerably mistaken, as it 
happened. 

Although not in the least liking the look of things 
at first, I determined to go through with the venture 
and give it a fair trial. 

But I did not adopt the method of a distinguished 
legal friend of mine who now occupies a high position 
in one of our best-known Colonies. If ever these lines 
meet his eyes, then I send greetings, and trust he will 
forgive my repeating his excellent story, which was this: 

In his early days he went to a well-known place in 
Africa, intending to practise there, but knowing no one, 
and having only the haziest notion of how to go about 
it, he joined the local club, and laid himself out to be 
popular, 
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I understood that his entertainment bill at the 
club for the first month amounted to a very considerable 
sum, and his fees to about one-fifth of that sum, which 
did not look very rosy. But wait a bit. The following 
month his club bill dropped considerably, but his 
fees increased proportionately. Still a considerable 
loss, but better. 

The next month his fees and his club bill just 
about came out quits, and he began to see daylight 
ahead. 

By this time his hospitality had met with its reward, 
and he was hail-fellow-well-met with all those worth 
knowing in the club and outside it.. He very soon 
after reached the stage when his fees increased by leaps 
and bounds, and he became so popular that he was 
never allowed to stand drinks at all, which were all 
provided by his admiring friends. From that point 
he never looked back. Prosperity was assured, and he 
is highly thought of by all who have the honour of his 
acquaintance. This is not exactly as he told it, but near 
enough. | 

If I had thought of this very ingenious method when 
first starting practice in Nairobi, my progress might 
possibly have been as rapid and successful as my friend’s, 
but I have no reason to complain of the way I was 
treated by the fickle goddess, for I consider that I 
was much more successful than I could reasonably 
expect. 

I had many letters of introduction, but I have the 
feeling that the bearer of these is often considered 
rather a nuisance. People may possibly grudge the 
necessary time for carrying out the obligations in- 
volved, and although they will put you up for the 
club, ask you to dinner, show you the sights of the 
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Place, etc., yet it may irk them secretly. Perhaps I am 
wrong. I hope so. 

I at once took over the chambers and practice of a 
friend who had to go away, and was able to plunge zn 
medias res. 

My introduction to local politics was equally prom- 
ising. All the planters and farmers were suffering 
from a shortage of native labour. That was the alpha 
and omega of politics with them. Things had just 
reached an acute stage when I reached Nairobi, and 
Sir Hayes Sadler, K.C.M.G., who was then Governor, 
did not quite go far enough to meet them, in the opinion 
of the settlers. So a public meeting was called to 
ventilate their grievances, and I fell right into this, 
as it was quite impossible to remain outside the move- 
ment and still remain friends with one’s fellows. People 
will run to such extremes in these matters. They com- 
plained that the answer to their constant complaints 
was that they were receiving ‘‘ sympathetic considera- 
tion,”” which was as far as they got. 

The mass meeting was a huge success. Nearly 
every one made some sort of a speech, relevant or 
otherwise. Action of some sort they demanded forth- 
with and, at length, H.E. the Governor, finding the 
meeting in this mood, retired to the safer seclusion 
of Government House. Later on a commission was 
appointed to go into the whole matter, of which I 
was a member, and things were eventually settled 
satisfactorily. 

All this restless spirit has long since disappeared, 
and as there was nothing wrong with the country itself, 
it has since made great strides. 

The natural advantages of the country are immense. 
The highlands range from 5600 feet around the Athi 
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Plains, to 7000 feet at Limoru, and 10,000 feet in the 
Aberdare range. 

Just going up in the train from Mombasa can be 
seen any number of the commoner sorts of game grazing 
alongside the railroad, including a rhinoceros I once 
saw at Sultan Hamed (which must have been shot, as 
it seems to have disappeared), also giraffe, wildebeest, 
kongoni (haartebeest of the Dutch), jackal, wart-hog, 
zebra, ostriches, and swarms of Grant’s and Thomson’s 
gazelle. 

It attracted me very much, and I soon decided that 
wild horses should not drag me back to Johannesburg. 
So I took a pleasant house with the good home-sounding 
name of “‘ Forest Glen,” furnished it, got a friend to 
join me in housekeeping, and sent a cable to my wife 
in South Africa to join us, which she lost no time in 
doing. 

I soon settled down to work, and relegating to the 
limbo of the past all my Roman-Dutch law, acquired 
with so much labour in the Transvaal, got together the 
Indian Penal and Civil procedures, codes, and a vast 
bulk of other legal ordinances in local use, and prepared 
for my new venture with a light heart. 

The present system of laws in what is now Kenya 
is a chaos of ancient Indian statutes and more ancient 
English ones, applied to the country by an Order in 
Council. All this and a lot more has to be mastered 
before it is wise to undertake the responsibility of 
giving legal assistance to those in need of it. 

One of my earliest cases turned out quite well, and 
gave me an excellent start off, from which I never 
looked back. 

A well-known character of adventurous antecedents 
came along with a tale of woe soon after I started. He 
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had just made a remarkable journey from Adis Ababa 
in Abyssinia, bringing down with him a large collec- 
tion of mules and horses, and incidentally a few tons 
of ivory for the Government. 

On his arrival he handed over the ivory, and claimed 
a large sum for so doing. He was offered about a fifth 
of his claim, and arrived at my office with an injured 
look. 

I took the matter up with the Government, and 
succeeded in getting them to treat him really generously. 
He received from them a most substantial fee, and was 
full of gratitude to me. He appeared to have spread 
my fame abroad, with the result that I soon had as 
much work as I could conveniently tackle. A little 
luck at the right time helps one along in life surprisingly. 


We spent a year at Forest Glen most happily. It was 
a most delightfully primitive place, with jungle all 
round us, nearly up to the house, but with a good 
garden. Bushbuck and duikers were fond of strolling 
at night through gaps in the fence into this garden. 
The duiker is very partial to rosebuds and shoots, and 
the little brutes caused us no end of anguish by eating 
off all the roses just as they were coming into bloom. 
We laid traps and kept watch with a gun, in vain, 
as they always chose the darkest nights for their forays. 
The house was a great big, rambling old place, with a fine 
view from the wide verandah. The forest trees were 
always in leaf, of course. There is no winter there, with 
denuded trees and a skeleton kitchen garden. Gardens 
are stocked with flowers and vegetables at all times of 
the year—a most accommodating concession of nature. 

At the end of the year, our friend in the tenancy of 
the house left to get married, and my wife and I carried 
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on alone for atime. We then made our earliest attempt 
to grow coffee, which was then an entirely new crop 
in the country, only grown by the French Mission and 
one or two other people. The French Mission, who 
had introduced the coffee shrub to B.E.A., had a 
beautiful place near Nairobi, with a large acreage of 
very flourishing coffee on it in full bearing, so we drove 
out there one day, and after a most interesting look 
round the schools and plantations, brought away all 
the coffee berries we required for seed beds. This 
first lot of coffee was not a success for some reason, but 
we made a large nursery, and planted out all the beans 
in the orthodox way. Afterwards we grew a lot of 
coffee most successfully, but no new industry can be 
expected to succeed without a few failures. It sounds 
very easy to grow coffee, but this experiment proves 
that it is not so without experience. 

Later on we took it up much more seriously. We 
bought a first-rate farm of 320 acres (exactly half a 
square mile), about seven miles from Nairobi, on the 
Ngong road, not far from the Mbagathi River, in a most 
beautiful country. It was a great success in every way, 
and I will say more about it in due course. 

It is interesting to look back on those early days of 
the coffee industry, which is now firmly established as 
the most paying staple industry of the Colony. But 
in the days I am writing of, it was all in the experi- 
mental stage, when no one knew whether it meant 
making a fortune or losing one. ‘Those early and some- 
what nervous birds have indeed caught the worms, 
and their coffee crops, of a quality which is the finest 
in the world, brings in the successful planters many 
thousand pounds. But only after solid and assiduous 
hard work. At that time good coffee land could easily 
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be purchased at ten shillings to a pound per acre, within 
a few miles of Nairobi. As every one knows, such land 
is now cheap at {20 per acre if fairly close to Nairobi, 
the reason being that every one likes to be within easy 
reach of the clubs, shops, social amusements, and other 
amenities of a civilised town. Married men especially, 
in the majority of cases, find their wives are much more 
contented if they do not live too far away in the wilds, 
although many men, and even women, prefer the wilds. 

After nearly a year at Forest Glen, we were invited 
by our old friend, the late Russell Bowker, to take over 
his fine place not far off, which he called Egerton House. 
As it was a very substantially built house, with several 
acres of paddock and garden, and was quite convenient 
for town, we had no hesitation in accepting this offer, 
and there we remained until we built a small cottage of 
our own in Parklands, about a year later. 

The late Russell Bowker was a famous big-game 
hunter and a noted “character.” He was also one 
of my first clients, and a very good one too. He was 
most encouraging on my arrival, and had a good deal 
to do with my decision to stay in Nairobi. 

When he left Egerton with his wife on our taking 
possession, they removed to a magnificent property 
belonging to him on the Kedong River, comprising 
30,000 acres, in the Rift Valley, not very far from Mount 
Longinot. I spent many delightful vacations with 
him there later on, which are referred to presently. 

Poor Russell now lies buried on a large scarped rock 
standing up conspicuously in the middle of this fine 
property. This pinnacle he called Mount Margaret, 
after his only child, and his estate was called Mount 
Margaret Estate. He always said he would be buried 
on Mount Margaret, and imposed this duty in his will. 
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A large cairn of rough unhewn stones marks his last 
resting-place, and the numerous game which he loved 
so well can be seen feeding and playing about in hundreds. 
It is a striking burial-place, which shows up for miles 
around, and probably no other such burial-place can 
compare with it in its majestic and beautiful sur- 
roundings, except perhaps that of Cecil Rhodes in the 
Matoppos. 

It was at Egerton later on, after we had left, that 
Gordon Bowker, a brother of Russell, had his encounter 
with a huge nineteen-foot python, only a few hundred 
yards from the back of the house. He was out shooting 
Thomson’s gazelle, which roamed in scores through the 
grass and bush on the property. With him as usual 
was his faithful Airedale terrier, hunting around in the 
long grass for a duiker or reedbuck. Suddenly he 
heard the dog give a stifled yelp, about fifty yards away. 
He could not see what was up, but guessed that a 
leopard was on to the dog, and accordingly made tracks 
for the spot indicated by the now barely audible yelps 
of the animal. When he arrived at the place, what was 
his amazement to find his dog, which was a large, 
powerful one, enveloped in the folds of an enormous 
python, which had got hold of the poor dog’s throat 
with his huge jaws. Bowker at first was unable to fire 
at the python for fear of hitting the dog, as they were 
both so intermingled together; but seeing that if he 
wished to save his dog he must do something, and that 
quickly, he decided to risk a shot at the thickest part 
of the python’s body, as that would involve less danger 
to the dog. 

So he put his rifle as close as he dared to the reptile 
and fired a bullet into its body. Immediately he did 
so, the python let go of his grip on the dog’s throat, 
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and shot out its jaws to seize Bowker, and it would not 
have taken more than an instant for its coils to have been 
round him. But being an active man he just had time 
to jump out of reach, and with the greatest coolness 
he took careful aim at the beast’s head and shot it dead. 

It took quite a time to get the poor dog out of 
its coils even after it had been shot, and by that time 
the dog was quite unconscious. However, by artificial 
respiration Bowker soon revived it, and when I saw it 
a few days afterwards it had quite recovered from its 
nasty experience. 

I also saw the skin of the python staked out to 
dry, and satisfied myself, by measuring it, that its 
length was nineteen fect. 

Not long before that, a young friend of ours had 
shot a python at Forest Glen, and when we cut it open 
to see what caused the curious swollen appearance in 
the middle of the creature, we discovered a small buck, 
which was taken out of it, and, if I am not mistaken, 
was eaten with gusto by some of the natives. 


CHAPTER XI 
YARNS ABOUT GAME 


We move to Egerton—Game all round the House—A Young Friend meets a 
Lion unexpectedly—Wart-hogs—Native Accidentally Speared. 


HE extraordinary quantity and variety of game 
which roamed right up to the back of our house 
at Egerton in those days is almost incredible now. 
Zebras, kongoni, Grants, and Thommies were literally 
in thousands all over the large open plains between the 
house and the winding Nairobi River. I had no difficulty 
once in catching a young zebra after a short chase on 
horseback, and, jumping off my horse, the zebra allowed 
me to place a halter round his neck and lead him quietly 
to the stables without the slightest attempt at resistance. 
In fact, he seemed to become quite friendly as soon as 
he got over his fright. I let him go next day, however, 
on thinking the matter over. They are quite useless 
as transport animals owing to lack of stamina. At one 
time it was thought they could be used in the fly belts 
where horses are useless, but although they appear to 
be so stout and robust, and are so easy to domesticate, 
their powers of endurance are not sufficient to make 
them useful. 
Young antelope of all sorts are easily tamed and can 
often be seen wandering about on farms as pets. 
There were lions too lying up in the immense and 
tangled clumps of papyrus along the bed of the Nairobi 
River behind the house. They had, of course, abundant 
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food at their disposal in the large herds of game in the 
vicinity, and, as is well known, a nice fat zebra is the 
lion’s most fancied diet, which they devour with much 
the same gusto as we do a sirloin of beef. 

I remember one day a young man who was staying 
with us went out for a ride on his pony before breakfast. 
Shortly afterwards he returned looking very pale and 
rather frightened. 

His story was—and I have no reason to suppose it 
was not perfectly true—that he had been riding un- 
concernedly along the river bank admiring the scenery, 
and with nothing with him except a riding-whip, when 
he rode straight on to a lion lying in the long grass. 
The brute got up and eyed him viciously, but made no 
attempt to molest him, and needless to say he made 
not the smallest attempt to molest the lion, under the 
circumstances. 

After looking at each other for a minute or two 
the lion slowly advanced towards him to have a closer 
inspection, which was quite too much of a strain on the 
horse’s nerves, so twisting suddenly round and nearly 
unseating him in the process, horse and rider galloped 
off home to look for a rifle. We went out later to 
search for the lion, but by that time he had made 
himself scarce in the depths of the papyrus, and no 
trace of him could be found. 

This papyrus is a sort of gigantic feathery-topped 
reed, which grows luxuriantly in the beds of the rivers 
to a height of twelve or fifteen feet. It is a favourite 
haunt of the buffalo, who are occasionally, or were then, 
to be found wallowing in the mud, sheltered from the 
hot sun by the high reeds, and screened from observa- 
tion by the same stuff. 

On the Kamiti ranch, not very far from Nairobi, 
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there has been for years a very large herd of these 
buffaloes, which make their home in the papyrus and 
which are scarcely ever seen except at night when they 
come out to graze. They are nasty, dangerous fellows 
to tackle, and when wounded are considered by some 
hunters to be even more dangerous than elephants or 
lions, but as a rule they are much more anxious to get 
away from the presence of a human being than to 
attack him. 

As an instance of this, I remember on one occasion, 
in the Kedong Valley, riding through a thick forest in 
the middle of the day, and coming unexpectedly right 
into the middle of a large herd of buffaloes. There was 
a tremendous crashing of undergrowth as the huge 
beasts dashed wildly in every direction, while we dis- 
creetly sat still on our horses until they had all departed ; 
but they made no attempt whatever to interfere with 
us, nor we with them, and they appeared more alarmed 
than we were. We had no rifles with us at the moment 
even if we had wanted to shoot. 

On the Nairobi River in those days there were also 
to be found quite a number of wart-hogs. Some of the 
young officers in the King’s African Rifles stationed at 
Nairobi, who had experience of pig-sticking in India, 
used to go after them with spears, and had real 
good sport; but the cover is so thick, and the ant bear 
holes and rocks so numerous that it is not a sport for 
any one but the most harum-scarum subaltern. 

One of these same subalterns brought on himself 
a most unfortunate mishap out in camp one day, while 
playing around with a hog-spear. It so happened that 
one of his native servants failed to make the bath water 
hot enough, or neglected to supply him with a whisky- 
and-soda, or some other trivial incident occurred which 
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roused the ire of the soldier man. Impetuously snatch- 
ing up a spear, which was sticking in the ground close 
by, he chased the wretched native through the camp 
with it, no doubt only intending to give the poor fellow 
a good fright, and cause him to mend his manners in 
future. Unfortunately for both parties concerned, the 
native suddenly pulled up short in his mad flight from 
summary justice, just as the young officer in question 
had got close up behind him, and the spear was sufficiently 
near to give him a prod in the buttocks. 

The sudden stop caused the spear to run into the 
unlucky native servant, and eventually he died from it. 
Then, of course, there was serious trouble, as an inquest 
had to be held, the result of which was that the officer 
had to take his trial by a judge and jury on the serious 
charge of murder. The trial duly came off, and the 
poor man had to stand in the dock like a common 
criminal while the trial ran its long and tedious course. 

Luckily for him the jury were merciful, and found 
him not guilty, no doubt coming to the conclusion 
that it was nothing more than an accident caused by 
stupid carelessness. Young men who run riot with hog 
spears, and dangerous weapons of that sort, would do 
well to take warning from this regrettable incident, 
and to remember that when a casualty happens they 
cannot always rely on such a lenient Court to try 
them. Carelessness with lethal weapons is all too 
common, and another instance of this occurred while 
we were still living at Egerton. Old Russell Bowker, 
mentioned above, never moved far without his rifle 
and his dogs. Men long accustomed to wild places 
seldom do. He would gaily shoot rings round tres- 
passing natives from a thousand yards off, making them 


jump about like fleas as the bullets hit the ground all 
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round their skinny legs. No doubt rather a drastic 
remedy for trespassing but the only way to keep the 
ubiquitous sheep stealer at a safe distance. They used 
to be inveterate cattle and sheep stealers, and one of 
his best heifers was stolen out of his ‘‘ boma,”’ while we 
were staying there. Everything was always carefully 
shut up at night, but you could never defeat these 
thieves, and this valuable heifer was never recovered. 

But to return to carelessness with guns and rifles. 
Bowker used to come into the house with his rifle loaded, 
and just lean it against the wall. One day he did this 
while a party of us were in the next room. Lo and 
behold, the rifle slipped on the polished floor and fell 
to the ground with a terrific bang. Not only was it 
loaded, but at full cock as well, and the bullet came 
slap through the wall of the room we were in, and not 
very far from our heads. Tableau! He was not at all 
disturbed, and thought it rather a good joke. How 
many times, too, have I been out shooting, both at home 
and in Africa, and found myself walking behind a gun 
at full cock, pointed straight at my head, while I had 
the doubtful delight of looking down the barrels. Even 
a very mild remonstrance is always resented ; though 
on one occasion, in Scotland, some of us did let ourselves 
go a little when one of our number let off his gun right 
in the middle of us, the shot just passing between two 
of the indignant sportsmen. 


Nearly all Nairobi gardens are exceptionally fine 
by reason of the continuous sunshine, acted on by the 
recurring rains. 

The combined forces of plumbago, poinsettia, roses 
of every variety in profusion, heliotrope, bouganvillea, 
cannas, irises, dahlias, geraniums, and many others, all 
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blooming for most of the year, made a riot of mingled 
colour which it requires a tropical or semi-tropical 
climate to produce. The fruit garden was full of 
apples, oranges, bananas, and pineapples. In a paddock 
cows roamed safe from prowling lions or leopards. As 
is narrated previously, the reed-beds of the Nairobi 
River, which ran about a mile away, contained lions, 
which were often seen in the very early morning, and 
which preyed on the large herds of game which wandered 
all round the veld at the back of the house. 

There was also in the garden, and this interested 
us a good deal, a lot of coffee shrubs in full bearing, 
which was a rare thing in 1907. ‘This coffee was the 
first that we ever picked, pulped, shelled, and roasted 
ourselves, and very good it tasted. 

It was a pleasant task to pick the beautiful red berries 
which grow on the coffee shrub, rather like ripe cherries 
in appearance, pulp them by hand—later we got a 
machine for this purpose—to extract the little double 
bean, and then put them through the process of washing, 
fermenting, drying, husking, and roasting, which was 
all necessary before we got our morning coffee. We took 
it quite unadulterated, without any chicory, and much 
preferred it so. 

We also had a lovely lot of English fowls, about 
sixty of them, which laid enormous eggs, and kept us 
well supplied. But a sad affair happened to put an 
end to that, about a year later. 

It was when we were moving into a new house we 
had built in Parklands, and to which the fowls had to be 
taken by our native “ boys,” as they are called. In- 
structions were given to the garden boy to catch them 
all, tie up their legs for convenience in removal, and 
leave them lying in the fowl-house till we were ready. 
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In the meantime I rode off before breakfast to make 
some arrangements for their reception, and on my return 
was surprised to find a strange silence in the hen-house, 
which was most unusual. Going up closer to find out 
what had become of the fowls, I discovered a large and 
disused barrel standing on end in the hen-house, piled 
up to the brim tight with our precious sixty fowls. How 
the intelligent native managed to get so many into such 
a small space beat me, and no doubt he thought himself 
rather clever to do it. But the cleverness was rather 
wasted on me, I am afraid, as I could see at a glance 
what a parlous state the birds were in. I lost no time 
in tipping up the barrel and emptying the poor birds 
on to the ground again, but they were actually wedged 
in tight like sardines—I am not sure the creature had 
not stamped them down to make them fit—at any rate, 
when at last we got them out, about three-quarters of 
our invaluable birds were dead as mutton. I draw a 
veil over the harrowing scene. This soothing incident 
serves to illustrate forcibly the remarkably obtuse 
mentality of the average African native, who, mark 
you, is perfectly well accustomed to fowls of a sort in 
his native kraal from his boyhood. 

We also had a handsome bay mare (which unfortun- 
ately died of horse-sickness later, as I shall mention), and 
a peculiar white Abyssinian mule, which was an extra- 
ordinary character, and had trekked all the way down 
from Adis Ababa—no mean feat. 

My wife rode the mare, and I rode—ahem !—the 
mule, for which I ought to apologise, as it was only about 
ten hands high. But it was a wonderful little beast, 
and although much chaffed, I rode him for years with 
complete success—from my point of view. 

We had a buggy made for the mule, so that my wife 
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could go out to dinner at night in comfort. Just at 
first she had some funny experiences. Whenever she 
was driving through the streets of Nairobi, it absolutely 
refused to pass three places, namely, the old Stanley 
Hotel, the (defunct now) Grand Hotel, and the Norfolk 
Hotel. 

As soon as ever the mule—which up to that moment 
would be trotting along bravely—reached any one of 
these places, he at once drew up to the side of the road, 
and stopped exactly opposite the entrance to the public 
bar—much to my wife’s discomfiture—in spite of all 
vocal and physical remonstrances. We naturally drew 
our own conclusions as to the habits of his former owner, 
and when we asked that gentleman for an explanation 
of this phenomenon, and suggested that it looked 
suspicious, he was obliged to admit the soft impeach- 
ment. 

This curious animal had another funny little habit, 
which once resulted in an accident. When out to 
dinner or making a call, the mule would remain outside, 
with his syce sitting on the ground by his head, for 
hours, as good as the proverbial gold, which we never 
now see. Directly, however, we came out, our move- 
ments had to be cautious, quick, and precise, or look 
out for squalls. While I stealthily and surreptitiously 
gathered the reins in my hands, my wife prepared to 
leap into the buggy from the opposite side. Not for 
one moment was it safe to take up the reins and get 
in casually, even with the syce holding his head. Any 
attempt to perform this harmless act led to the mule 
instantly dashing forwards, with a now-I-am-off ex- 
pression, and shoving the syce rudely aside, away he 
would go, whilst one was still half in and half out of 
the cart. Any half-hearted effort on our part to impede 
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his progress resulted in his rearing up on end, and 
nearly falling back on the cart, so we decided it was 
cheaper to let him have his own way. So our in- 
variable formula was to nip in quickly without a word 
or a wink, and off he would go with set teeth and the 
fierce determination of a miniature rhinoceros. 

Eventually we had to sell him on account of his 
dangerous proclivities, which threatened to involve 
us in a first-class accident. In fact, the final act was 
when he carried on one day down our garden, over 
tennis- court, flower- beds, rose pergolas, and other 
obstacles, until he brought the syce (who still clung 
affectionately to his head) up against something which 
knocked the faithful soul clean out, and the wheel of 
the cart up against the trunk of a large tree. This had 
the unfortunate effect of severing the connection be- 
tween the wheel and the cart, and very nearly killed 
the syce. He described the accident, after he had 
recovered consciousness, as follows, in Swahili, “‘ Nyumbu 
kimbia sana ili piga kishua yango, alafu mimi kufa” 
(the mule ran very fast, he kicked me hard on the head, 
and then I died). | 

So we parted with our obstinate friend in case worse 
befell us. 


Native thieves are the limit, as one soon finds out. 
In the new house my dressing-room adjoined the 
bedroom, and had a small window about ten feet from 
the ground. My fox-terrier slept there. In spite of 
this, some native thieves came one night, climbed up a 
pole which they placed at the window, clambered into 
the dressing-room, and cleared out all my precious 
belongings. And neither I, with the door between 
wide open, nor the dog apparently (they may have 
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going, even for natives. 

And now we come to our Ngong farm. It was a 
beautiful little place of about 320 acres, standing high, 
about eight miles from Nairobi. It was not far from 
the Ngong Hills, a long, serrated ridge with a number of 
jagged edges, and is therefore called by the Masai, 
Ngong, or backbone, the vertebre of which it resembles 
on the sky-line. A man I knew was just going to buy 
this lovely little farm, when, during a visit there, he 
discovered it was overrun with monkeys. He then 
refused to go on with the deal, so I stepped in and 
bought it for £300. I subsequently sold it for £3000, 
but that was some years later. 

There was a picturesque little log cabin on it, built 
by a man who had lived in Canada, which was thatched 
with grass. Here we set to work to plant coffee, and 
every week-end we went out on our ponies, taking servants 
and camp kit, and inspected progress made by the men 
during the week. Leopards used to prowl round all 
night, making their curious grunting growl, hyenas 
used to howl, and bushbuck, duikers, and guinea-fowl 
amused themselves with our catch crops; but we carried 
on unconcernedly, and it eventually turned up trumps. 

Our native neopara, or headman, was a first-rate 
manager, who remained there till he died, about four 
years later. The circumstances of his death were 
peculiar, but it would take too long to describe the 
story in full. Shortly, it was a “shauri” (the native 
word for any fuss, affair, negotiation, brawl, or argu- 
ment, and which therefore covers a multitude of sins) 
about one of his wives, in consequence of which 
‘“‘ shauri” her relatives cast a spell over him (so he said) 
through the medium of native witchcraft. 
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His name was Njege (which means bird—and he was 
a bird), and he came into Nairobi to our house one day, 
and told us his Wakamba enemies had cast evil spells 
over him about this wife dispute, and that he should 
certainly die in a short time. 

And so he most certainly did, in spite of all our 
efforts to laugh him out of his stupid superstition and 
persuade him there was nothing the matter with him. 
Nor was there, as far as we could see. He had nodisease 
apparently, and nothing wrong, except his depressed 
mental and moral state. We tried to get him to see a 
doctor, but he refused. It is difficult to explain these 
things, which are not uncommon amongst natives who 
believe in the supernatural powers of some of their 
witch-doctors. 


The monkeys and baboons, which made hay of our 
thatch—reversing the usual process—and pulled up 
the beans and mealies, were soon disposed of, and the 
skins of some of the blue monkeys now adorn a lady of 
our acquaintance in the shape of a fine muff and stole. 

The most remarkable monkey in East Africa is the 
Colobus, which is a beautiful beast with long, trailing 
black and white hair of fine silky texture, but these are 
only found up country in dense forest. 

There was a large flock of guinea-fowl, which came 
in very useful for the table. They were, of course, 
quite wild, and ran like hares along the ground ; but a dog 
will soon put them up, and if you can so arrange the beat 
that they come back over your head, it 1s very much 
like shooting rocketing pheasants. As a rule they get up 
with a tremendous burr and scatter into the surrounding 
trees. They will carry away a lot of shot unless hit in the 
head, and I have seen them, when mortally wounded, 
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fly for over a hundred yards before dropping dead. A 
fine drive of guinea-fowl, at which I was present, took 
place some years ago in the Lucania Hills. I believe 
they are nearly all gone now. On that occasion we 
spent an Easter with friends on Lucania Hills, near the 
Athi River, and the view from the top was gorgeous. 

The plains for miles around swarmed with every sort 
of game. Lions too were numerous, and were constantly 
being killed. It was quite near here where Mr. G—— 
G was mauled by a lion, and died from it, round 
about 1913. He was out after lions with Sir A 
P——’s party, and had only arrived in the country a 
short time before. As told to me, what happened was 
this. They were all on horseback, when a family of 
lions was put up by the beaters, and away they went, 
hell for leather, after them. ‘This form of hunting them 
is very popular, and was followed by the late President 
Roosevelt, when hunting in East Africa just before his 
death, when he took out a big expedition on behalf 
of one of the American museums. I met him several 
times out there. 

To go back to Mr. G G After following 
the retreating lions some distance, he came up with 
the paterfamilias, who was by that time nicely blown, 
and in a tearing rage. The pace was too hot for the 
old fellow, and so was the sun. Unfortunately Mr. 
G—— was armcd with a light Mannlicher only, and was 
some way in advance of the rest. Through inexperi- 
ence, so I was informed, he rode close at the heels of 
the lion, instead of some way to the side, as the old 
knowing hunters do. The consequence was that, when: 
the lion suddenly turned to bay in his wild career, Mr. 
G was carried on by his galloping horse much 
closer to the lion than was wise, when, if he had been 
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riding parallel, he would have still kept his distance 
from the animal. When he pulled up and jumped off 
to fire, he was no doubt a bit blown and a little shaky, 
one usually is after a hard gallop. Anyhow he fired at 
once at the lion, as it was so close that no time was to 
be lost, and hit it in the jaw, knocking out some teeth, 
but otherwise not doing much harm with such a light 
rifle. That was quite enough for Felis leo, and he 
promptly charged. Failing to stop him, the beast was 
on to him in a flash and proceeded to maul him badly. 
When the rest of the party were able to intervene, they 
shot the lion and rescued Mr. G But although 
he was placed in a passing train at Athi River station, 
and promptly taken to Nairobi Hospital, his mauling 
was so bad that he died after a few days. The sad part 
is that the result might have been different if he had 
had a heavier rifle. A °450, or at least a Rigby Mauser 
"350, is the lowest calibre rifle that ought to be used 
with dangerous game, as is generally admitted, and 
anything less increases the risk enormously. But at 
the same time it must be allowed that many a hunter 
is content with a °303 sporting Lee-Metford, and a 
good handy weapon It is. 


CHAPTER XII 
LION STORIES 


A Small Shoot on Lucania Hille—A Lion Fatality described—Leopard in a 
Trap—Dutchman bags Eight Lions before Breakfast. 


E once visited some friends on the Lucania 

Hills, a few miles from Athi River railway 

station, where they met us in their mule buggy and 

drove us out to their house over hill and dale, and 

through dongas and drifts which would astonish people 

at home. Bridges over streams—which are numerous 

(though often dry) in all parts of Africa—are generally 

conspicuous for their absence. You go down one pre- 

cipitous bank and up another, taking the water en route, 
and you are lucky if there is no spate on. 

Our friends at Lucania had organised a nice little 
shoot for us right through a heavily timbered long 
valley on their extensive farm. Our beaters were sent 
on ahead to take up their places, and after an early 
breakfast we followed. 

The country round was in its pristine state of thick 
bush, and one never knew what was going to get up in 
front, from a partridge to a lion, so that one required 
a gun in one hand and a rifle in the other, so to speak, 
We always took both, with a native to carry the one not 
in use. All shoots much resemble each other, and this 
one was interesting without being in the least exciting. 
There were lots of game about as usual, and we came 
across inter alia a very large flock of guinea-fowl. When 

13 
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we drove them to the end of the valley and came on 
the open ground, they of course tried to break back, but 
our line of beaters effectually prevented that. Carefully 
posting ourselves for the expected dénouement, we loosed 
a dog, which ran into them at once and put them up. 

Sure enough they came back over our heads like 
rocketing pheasants, and we had a splendid time. While 
it lasted it was real good shooting, and not too easy 
either. Many people prefer this sort of sport to shooting 
buck. There is no stalking, of course, but personally 
I always considered the joys of stalking much exaggerated, 
especially on burnt-up veld or stony ground. 

Another day on Lucania, not very long afterwards, 
I was spending the night on a farm which ran from the 
hills right down to the Athi River. I was on my way to 
Machakos, and in the late afternoon came on an immense 
flock of guinea-fowl close to the river. It was late, 
and the sun was just setting, so no time could be wasted. 
I was quite by myself, and had no dog. The way 
those guinea-fowl dodged through the bush in every 
direction was cunning. For a long time they would 
not get up, and although I wanted some badly for the 
pot, I jibbed at shooting them running. At last, by 
running hard after them, I put them up and managed 
to bag two and a half brace before the darkness stopped 
me; but I have never had to work so hard for any birds 
in my life, and as I had to carry them back to the farm 
myself, I was quite ready for some liquid refreshment 
on my arrival. 

Machakos is one of the old seal forts of the 
former East African Company, and the ramparts of the 
fort are still in excellent condition, as they have been 
for many years. They were wanted in the days when 
the savage Wakamba could not be trusted, and a rallying- 
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place for the white traders was necessary. But now 
these erstwhile savages are tame as an American Indian, 
and the fort is a mere souvenir. My first visit to 
Machakos was for a lawsuit before the District Com- 
missioner, which kept me there a few days. 

Even now one can hear the lions roaring at night in 
the hills around, and I distinctly remember on that 
occasion being kept awake by their grand music, which 
always sounds much nearer than it really is. 

After my case had been concluded it was late in 
the afternoon, and as I had resolved to ride straight 
across the Mua Hills to Athi River railway station, with 
a young Dutchman as guide, we had no time to lose. 
We were later in starting than we intended, and it 
began to get dark just as we got right into the middle 
of the range of hills. We saw any amount of game on 
this ride, but pushed on, as we neither had time for 
sport, nor had we any rifles. As it grew dusk it was 
difficult to find our way, and when, just before it became 
quite dark, we saw a couple of lions to the left of us in 
some long grass, my Boer guide said that it would be 
best to give up trying to get to Athi station, and try to 
find a deserted farmhouse, which he knew of not far off. 

Luckily he had a fair knowledge of the country, 
and even in the dark managed to find his way somehow 
—a most difficult thing to do in such surroundings. 
Riding as fast as we could, he at length, much to my 
relief, found the broken-down and deserted farmhouse 
where he had decided to pass the night. Not expecting 
to get benighted, we had no kit of any sort, and the 
tumbledown house was quite bare, so in lieu of a bed 
we slept on the floor, with our saddles for pillows—and 
not too badly either. 

The Dutchman told me the story of the deserted 
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farm. ‘There was a large area fenced, which had evidently 
been under wheat. It appeared that the owner, who 
also was a Boer from South Africa, had been driven 
away by the large herds of zebras and kongonis (harte- 
beests), which were in such quantities that they were 
continually breaking down his fences and devouring his 
corn. A herd of either, when stampeding at night, will 
go through the strongest fence. On inquiry afterwards, 
I found the Dutchman’s explanation to be quite correct, 
which shows what settlers in outlying parts have to put 
up with from game. The game reserve extended nearly 
to this farm, which did not improve matters. Not far 
from here there was a large herd of impala, which I 
watched for a long time. Presently off they went in 
a hurry, jumping yards into the air over every obstacle, 
real or imaginary. Impala delight in mighty leaps into 
the air for sheer joy of life, and are like South African 
springbuck in this respect. It is far more enjoyable 
to watch buck gambolling about than to shoot them, 
which pw I have never liked doing. 


There are now immense , plantations of sisal on the 
slopes of Lucania where of old I saw herds of buck and 
flocks of guinea-fowl. These sisal plantations now slope 
right down to the winding Athi River, and are a good 
instance of how the face of nature is changing in East 
Africa. One now misses the heedless antelope, which 
just there will soon be exterminated. I witnessed the 
early efforts of planters both in coffee and sisal, which 
many looked upon then as doubtful propositions. Only 
the boldest came through all right, and many dropped 
by the wayside. Planters had to rub along as best they 
could by the light of their own unaided intelligence. 
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One Easter we motored out to a large farm not many 
miles from Nairobi, chose a suitable place in the bush, 
camped, and surrounded ourselves with a small thorn 
boma—a quite unnecessary precaution it seemed at the 
time, but it was not. A few months after, not a mile 
from where we camped on this occasion, a family of 
lions raided a cattle boma and killed two beasts in it. 
The next night the same crowd were waylaid on their 
return to the same job, and two of the happy family 
were killed. It is very common for cubs to keep with 
their parents up to the time they are nearly full grown, 
which accounts for people so often meeting parties of 
five and six. 

I don’t think we should have been so ready to sleep 
out in the open with such an apology for a boma if 
we had guessed that such an enterprising family were 
roaming the country. As it was in quite a settled 
district, with farms all round, it was a mystery where 
these lions came from. They seem to wander long 
distances at night in search of food, if they have some 
difficulty over getting it, and these must have come 
from the reed beds of the river several miles away. 
Since then I always slept in a closed tent, as you never 
can tell. Colonel Paterson describes in the Man-eaters 
of Tsavo how a lion entered a tent where the door was 
not properly closed, and picked up a man lying on his 
camp-bed, and was walking away with him, when it 
was disturbed. I suppose people always will be careless 
of danger which is not clearly apparent. I have had 
leopards wandering round and round my tent at night, 
looking for a way in, which is not conducive to a pleasant 
night’s rest, but luckily there are hardly any recorded 
instances of either lions or leopards forcing their way 
into a European’s tent. They are apparently afraid of 
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a white man, as there are lots of cases known of lions 
forcing their way into natives’ huts and killing them. 

Of course poor Ryall’s case, recorded also in the same 
book by Colonel Paterson, is the one outstanding instance 
to the contrary; but even there the lion did not force 
its way in, but only went in through the door of the 
railway carriage which poor Ryall had so unaccountably 
left open. I often met Parenti, who was one of the 
three in the railway carriage when this shocking tragedy 
occurred. He did not like to refer to it. He was lying 
asleep on the floor, and the lion actually walked on him 
while it was seizing Ryall, who was asleep (presumably, 
although he was sitting up for this very lion) on the 
seat. 

I have in a recent book seen it suggested that the 
reason why the lion took no notice of the lucky Parenti 
and calmly walked over him to get Ryall, was not because 
the lion preferred Ryall, as might be supposed, but 
because it got his scent at the open window, and came 
into the carriage still on the same scent; and, as all men 
smell differently, this seems a possible explanation of a 
difficulty. | 


I had a rather funny adventure with a large wart- 
hog once. Our dogs put it up, and it eventually got 
into a large hole. We got it out again but were unable 
to shoot, as the dogs were all over it. The tough old 
fellow fought hard with the dogs, and as he was doing 
some damage the owner was anxious to put a stop to 
the fray. So we got quite close to the struggling crowd 
and stood with our rifles ready to shoot, directly a chance 
came. Suddenly, with a fine effort, the huge beast 
shook off the dogs, and came straight for me, with the 
dogs after him. As I couldn’t shoot without hitting 
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the dogs I ran for my life, with him close behind me. 
He nearly got me too. Just in time a brave dog got hold 
of his ear. The others soon got hold, and I breathed 
freely once more. 

In 1913 an old Cambridge friend, J. I. Stirling, came 
out to visit me and get some shooting. One day we 
almost walked on a brace of large cheetahs in the long 
grass. They jumped up from right under our feet, but 
yet we both missed them. They ran like hares. 
Leopards are a very different proposition. 

Once we were staying at the Kedong when news 
came of a leopard in a trap. We all set out at once to 
see about it, and found him there all right in a fearful 
rage, with his hind leg caught in a steel trap fastened 
to a tree by a long chain. 

It was in a vley, as they call them in Africa, a sort 
of marshy depression in the ground with banks all 
round. 

Bowker descended into this with a long, thick, 
wooden pole, and advanced towards the leopard, which 
at first retreated, growling fiercely. We _ spectators 
remained on the bank to see what happened, and noticed 
that as the leopard retreated a lot of loose chain gathered 
round him. This, of course, meant that if the leopard 
attacked, he would not be much restrained by the loose 
chain until he tautened it again. Sure enough, directly 
Bowker tried to hit the leopard over the head with the 
pole, it came for him, and forced him to run back quicker 
than he came. It very nearly caught him as he re- 
treated backwards and, finally tripping over a root, he 
fell on the ground, luckily just out of the reach of the 
enraged brute. It was a narrow squeak, and would 
certainly have been nearer still if the heavy steel trap 
and chain had not impeded its movements. Somewhat 
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subdued by his escape, Bowker gave up trying to save 
cartridges, and put a bullet through the leopard’s 
head. 

Another time, near the same place, the dogs—of 
which he always had a number of real good ones—put 
up a leopard which at once made off into a bed of thick 
reeds, where it remained quite invisible, but growling 
hard. Bowker stood on the bank, with his wife and my 
wife just behind him—TI may say I heard all this after- 
wards from my wife, as I was absent at Nairobi and not 
in a position to put my marital veto on such dangerous 
sport for ladies. 

Well, there they stood for quite a long time, all ready 
for the expected charge, with the dogs baying round 
the leopard, hidden inside a small clump of reeds. A 
howl from one of the Airedales, bolder than the rest, 
announced that it had been mauled badly, poor brute. 
The ladies vigorously threw in big stones, as Bowker 
was the only gun there, and had to remain at the ready. 

It was most exciting, no doubt, but rather too risky 
for ladies to be present. But they had just as much 
confidence in Bowker as the dear old boy had in himself, 
and there they stood, with the leopard likely to spring 
on one of them at any moment. One native stood on 
the far side and also threw stones: he was as plucky 
as any one. 

Suddenly out came the leopard with a spring, and 
flashed by not five yards from the gun, luckily clear of 
both the ladies. Round swung the old hunter as 
quick as the leopard, and bang went his rifle, rolling 
the beast over practically at his feet. A real wonderful 
shot, but all in the day’s work for him. 

He was a man I delighted to hunt with ; he scarcely 
ever missed a shot, and what is more, not only hit but 
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hit in exactly the right place, which is the necessary 
thing in hunting. How many times have I seen him 
go down on his knee, and roll over a Grant’s gazelle at 
300 yards with a shot right through the heart. 

It is a common feat to hit a buck at 300 yards, 
though they look very small at that distance, but just 
try and kill one dead as far off as that, as I have myself 
so often tried to do, and you will understand the 
difficulty. 

The old Cape hunters are all the same, excellent 
shots, and so are many of the Boers. They learnt 
their big-game shooting when cartridges were scarce 
and expensive, and before the days of the magazine 
tifle. Nowadays, with a Rigby Mauser or Mannlicher 
you can make up for a first shot miss by a second or 
even third shot hit, if you are quick. 

Talking of quick shooting, I simply must, before I go 
any further (though the incident occurred much later 
chronologically), tell the tale of young Postma’s eight 
lions before breakfast. Postma was a fine specimen of 
a young Dutchman, who was, at the time of the event 
I am about to describe, working as a transport rider to 
the Southern Uasin Nyero for Russell Bowker. 

Coming back one journey, about 1913, with an empty 
waggon and a span of sixteen oxen, he was trekking all 
night along the road which runs somewhere near the 
foothills of the big extinct volcano, Mount Suswa. 
He was trekking by night, because it is a waterless district 
and the oxen were thirsty. 

Without being aware of the fact, he was being 
followed for quite a long time just before daybreak by 
a large family of nine lions—father, mother, and seven 
nearly full-grown cubs. When the dawn came and 
the sun slowly rose in the eastern sky, Postma cried 
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‘¢ Bassi ” (enough) to his two native drivers, and ordered 
them to outspan the tired and thirsty oxen for an hour’s 
rest and feed. He could not spare longer, as the river 
was still many hours distant, and it was necessary to 
reach it before the oxen became exhausted. 

No sooner had he outspanned the oxen, and they 
were busy grazing near the waggon, when down came 
the troop of lions, and in less time than it takes to write 
these lines, they all set on to the leading ox, pulled him 
down, killed him, and commenced their early breakfast. 

Postma was alone, except for the two natives, who 
were useless in such circumstances. Most men would 
have felt inclined to let the nine hungry lions finish 
their meal, or at any rate take the edge off their appetites 
before interfering with them. 

The more one knows about lions, the less one would 
willingly molest them at a time like this. Not so the 
fearless Postma. 

Walking to the waggon, he took down his small 
sporting Lee-Metford from its peg, and quietly 
approached the lions till near enough to shoot with 
accuracy. He is, as is well known, a first-class shot. 

The lions were too busy to take the least notice of 
him, and one by one, as they sat on the dead ox, eating 
his buttocks, he drew a bead on each of them in 
turn, and each one rolled over stone dead, with a bullet 
through his vitals, and strangest thing of all, the rest 
took no notice, and went on eating—which seems the 
most extraordinary part of the adventure. 

In this way, in as many minutes, he killed seven of 
the lions with one shot each; the eighth was badly 
wounded and picked up dead next day, and the old 
lion of the party decamped unhurt before Postma could 
get him. Truly a remarkable occurrence, and a record 

10 
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of its kind, I believe. Postma told me all the facts 
himself, when soon after he came to sce me on business in 
Nairobi. At the same time he gave me two of these 
lion skins which I have now. They have neither of 
them got more than one shot hole. 

Many years ago I was at Machakos a day or two 
after Mrs. Kenneth Dundas shot her lion, and saw its 
skin pegged out in the Fort. That was a fine per- 
formance for a woman. I was staying with them, and 
they told me all about it. As far as I remember, she, 
her husband, the Hon. Kenneth Dundas (killed in 
Gallipoli), and the two famous Hill brothers, were out 
together after lions near Machakos. They put up a 
lion, which charged. Although the two Hills are fine 
lion shots, they failed to stop it; then Dundas also 
missed. By this time the lion was only a little way 
off, and was almost on them when Mrs. Dundas rolled 
him over at their feet. A fine shot. 

On the subject of Postma’s eight lions being a record, 
the naturalist, Schilling, claims to have killed nine lions 
of one family all at the same time, of which four were 
full-grown cubs. But it seems from his description 
as if he did not get them all at quite the same time, as 
Postma did, but three the first night, four the second 
night, and two the third night, which is rather different. 

I have never heard of natives eating lion flesh, but 
apparently they do sometimes, as Schilling says in his 
book that his ‘‘ Wanyamwesi pagazi’”’ (porters) ate all of 
these nine lions, but that they got sick of it after the 
seventh, which is not strange. 

I have seen some of Bowker’s lions lying about 
after the skin was taken off, and his natives refused to 
touch them. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A WAGGON JOURNEY 


A Waggon Journey—Hell’s Gate—An Extinct Volcano—Lake Naivasha— 
Thirsty Journey—All-Night Trek—A Few Yarns about Lions—Paul 
Rainey’s Lion Dogs—The Maasai. 


OME years back the late Russell Bowker and his 

wife invited us to go for a waggon trek with 

them to a place they called Hell’s Gate. We slept at 

their house (sold since his death), at the foot of the 

Kikuyu escarpment, the night before starting, so as to 

be able to start early, so necessary in hot, sunny 
Africa. 

We were three men and two ladies. The men rode 
horseback (Bowker rode his famous big white mule, 
Snowdrop), and the ladies travelled comfortably 
amongst lots of cushions on the great big, rumbling, 
springless Cape waggon with sixteen oxen. 

We trekked on all day through thick bush, making 
all the time for a great big extinct volcano, Mount 
Longinot. 

Late in the afternoon we pitched our camp in 
a cluster of flat thorn trees near the only pool of water 
for miles. Leaving the native servants to pitch the 
tents, make camp comfy, feed the horses and oxen, etc., 
we men each wandered off in a different direction to 
shoot something for the pot before it got dark, which 
happens at six o’clock or six-thirty. 

For a long time I saw nothing, nor did I hear the 
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others fire, which was not hopeful from the point of 
view of supper. 

However, just as it was getting dark, and I was 
making my disconsolate way back to camp, I caught 
sight of a steenbok just ahead of me, listening hard. 
He had not seen me, so down I went, and in the rapidly 
failing light only wounded him. Running up to 
finish him, I found I only had a small pocket-knife 
to cut his throat with—a thing I had always left to 
the “‘ boys” before. I did it, but now know what a 
murderer feels like, as he kneels beside his innocent 
victim and slays him in cold blood. The poor little 
chap looked at me piteously out of his beautiful eyes, 
giving me a nasty turn, and I hated the job—so much 
so, that although it is many years ago, I never slew 
another antelope, and do not intend to. 

The next day we climbed Mount Longinot to 
the crater, and crawled along the edge to the summit. 
Inside, at a depth of several hundred feet, is a sort of 
amphitheatre of grass, bush, and small trees, with a few 
steep, rocky paths down the sides to the bottom, used 
only as game tracks. Jets of steam shooting out at 
intervals all round the sides of the crater, just like 
those at Gilgil about twenty miles away, seem to show 
that this volcano is not quite so extinct as people 
think. 

Any quantity of rhino tracks ran up and down the 
slopes of the mountain and through the thick bush 
in every direction, but we came across no rhinos on this 
occasion ; we were climbing rather than hunting, and, 
no doubt, made too much noise. 

At some previous date, in quite remote ages, the 
lava had poured out of this ancient crater in immense 
quantities, and flowed down the sides of the mountain 
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in the same way as it does at Etna and Vesuvius at the 
present time, but this lava is now all overgrown with 
untidy grass, bush, and other coarse vegetation. 

Next day we made for “ Hell’s Gate,” and pro- 
ceeded down it under the greatest difficulties for several 
miles. The heat was dreadful, the road did not exist, 
there were no signs whatever of water, and in the after- 
noon we camped, and consulted as to whether it were 
wise to go any deeper into such an unearthly place. 
One of our party volunteered to tramp on by himself 
farther into the gorge to see if he could find any trace 
of water, as we all felt it would be impossible to go on 
without. The oxen had drunk nothing for thirty-six 
hours and were getting restive. We had been told 
that a small spring existed somewhere in the gorge, 
but, at any rate, we never found it, and after several 
hours the water-seeker returned unsuccessful, and 
advised that all idea of going farther be abandoned. 

Our big drum of water for drinking and domestic 
purposes was also very nearly finished, so we decided 
reluctantly to make for the nearest water. We 
travelled all night, tired, thirsty, and depressed. ‘There 
was no track, and the ladies had a great time in the huge 
lumbering ox-waggon as it made its way over rocks and 
through bushes in the darkness. The heat was beyond 
a joke, and the animals got very distressed. So in 
the middle of the night we outspanned to rest the 
oxen and give the horses some food. 

Bowker’s mule, Snowdrop, was so bad that she 
forgot her manners and went off into space during this 
halt, and was not seen for a week afterwards. ‘The 
reins had been turned down over her head in the usual 
fashion with trained shooting animals, which is usually 
an absolute safeguard against them moving far. 
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So Bowker cursed his mule, and continued his 
journey on the waggon, and, as I was sleepy, I did so 
too. 

During the night I woke up hearing a native shout- 
ing in my ear, ‘ Simba bwana Simba,” and sat up to look 
round. There thcy were, about a hundred yards away, 
clearly visible in the moonlight, walking along parallel 
with the waggon, with their eyes on the oxen—a fine 
lion and lioness. I at once jumped down to the ground 
and grabbed my rifle, which nearly tipped one of the 
ladies, who was lying on it, out of the waggon. This 
woke up the rest of the party, including Bowker, who 
was very deaf, so had not heard the native. I made off 
towards the lions to get close enough for a shot, but 
the light was dim for that, and as soon as Bowker saw 
the lions and what I was going to do, he called me back, 
on the ground that it was not safe to run the risk of 
wounding them with ladies present. So we sat up and 
watched the two lions as they followed the waggon for 
a long time, and at last they went off. I never could 
understand why they did not give the oxen their wind 
and stampede them. If they had, we should have been 
in a fix. I can only suppose there was not sufficient 
wind that night to enable the oxen to smell them, which 
was lucky. 


I have often regretted since not being able to 
have a go at these two lions, as I never had as good 
a chance again, but no doubt Bowker was right. He 
would not have interfered without good reason, and 
had hunted and shot scores of lions both in South 
Africa and Fast. 

In the following year my old friend Stirling came 
out from England again to shoot. We were both very 
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anxious to get a lion, but, although we got very 
near lions, as I shall describe, they broke back in 
the thick bush and went right through the line of 
beaters. 

On the occasion I am describing, we pitched our camp 
near the lower slopes of the Ngong Hills. What 
happened on that trip shows how lions differ in their 
temperaments. Some people think that all lions will 
act in a similar manner under the same set of circum- 
stances, but what follows goes to show that it is 
not so. 

The facts were these. One day some Masai herds- 
men living near our camp came to us and reported 
that they knew where there were some lions close by. 
On hearing this, we naturally asked them to show us 
the place, and they at once led us across country to 
a wide and very deep ravine. After hunting around 
for some time amongst the bush in this ravine, we could 
smell the lions quite distinctly, and the Masai pointed 
out the place where they had been lying. The place 
reeked of them, and the grass was still quite warm. 
They had evidently just slipped away on hearing us 
coming. After searching for some time in the thick 
bush and failing to find them, we had to give it 
up, as it was getting late and darkness was coming 
on. 

The next day we collected our porters to act as 
beaters, and, with the help of some of the Masai, 
arranged to beat the whole length of the ravine. We 
again noticed the strong smell of the lions which per- 
vaded the bushes through which we walked to take up 
our positions. No doubt they lived in the place, and 
were always about there, which gave the locality a 
smell rather like the lion house at the Zoological 
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Gardens. I may say here that I was much interested 
to read recently that the German hunter, Schilling, 
noticed the same thing on one occasion when he was 
following up a troop of no less than fourteen lions in 
German East Africa. He states in his book that the 
smell where they had been was very strong as he 
followed them up. There is no doubt that this is so 
at times, but, curiously enough, I have never seen this 
stated in print by any other writer than Schilling, and 
he only mentions it once on the occasion of following 
these fourteen lions. 

To continue. When we had arranged our beaters 
at the end of the ravine, my friend and I took our 
station at the opposite end and waited. The long line 
of beaters then advanced towards us on both sides of 
the river, making a tremendous noise as they came. 
The lions were there all right, and retired in front 
of the beaters in our direction. At last they were 
evidently approaching quite close to us, although the 
bush was so thick we could see nothing. The beaters 
at the top of the ravine on the other side of the river 
could apparently see them quite distinctly, and kept 
shouting out excitedly that there were three of them 
just in front of us. We were waiting for them to come 
out about thirty yards from the edge of the bush, so 
as to have a clear shot when they broke cover, and the 
excitement was intense. My little fox-terrier by my 
side could evidently either see or smell them distinctly, 
because his hair all bristled up, and he gazed intently 
straight in front of him. 

The excited shouting went on for quite a time, 
“Simba hapa bwana, angulia tatu karibu sana” (the 
lions are here, sir; look out for three very close to you 
now). We stood at the ready. I had a °303 Lee- 
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Metford, and Stirling had a °350 Rigby Mauser, so we 
were not too heavily armed. I, however, also had a 
trusty native with a double-barrel 12-bore shot-gun 
loaded with No. 4 shot, which at very close quarters 
is a stumbling-block even for a lion. 

The beaters behind the lions hesitated to get any 
closer, and the lions for their part flatly refused to 
move on any farther. In all probability they could 
see us waiting for them. We then began to see the 
movements of the long grass and bushes as the lions 
shifted about inside them, but nothing would induce 
them to break cover. 

At last things became quieter, and it was only 
too evident that these lions were not of the bold, dashing 
type, and had somehow slipped back through the line of 
beaters without them seeing it. And that was the last 
we saw of the lions, alas ! 

When the beaters rejoined us, they said that not 
one of them had seen where the beasts had gone, 
and we only heard later what happened, when my 
wife and a native with her, who had been watching 
from a safe distance, informed us that they had seen 
the lions making off across country right behind the 
line. 

This was a sad disappointment for both of us, and 
we returned to our camp in the evening not too pleased 
with our luck. 

Fortunately, life in the African bush has charms 
quite independent of whether you get a good or a bad 
collection of trophies, or whether you slaughter antelope 
or let it go. In fact, one comes to a time when killing 
is the last thing one desires, and when it is far more 
pleasure to watch game in their native haunts. In 
my later years I seldom went after game, as I neither 
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wanted their heads nor their meat. I always loved to 
see them and watch their ways. 


Many years ago, the engine-drivers on the Uganda 
railway always gave the passengers a warning whistle 
when a lion or rhino appeared in sight near the line. 
They have even been known in the remote past 
to pull up the train to give an opportunity for a 
shot. 

There is one station actually called “Simba” (Lion) 
Station, for reasons which may be guessed. One year 
we were going down the line to Mombasa, on our way 
home, when a young officer we knew got in at Simba 
Station and told us a strange tale of woe. 

It appeared that the lions at Simba Station had 
got so out of control that they were continually inter- 
fering with the gangers. I am now speaking of as 
recently as 1912. They had just carried off and de- 
voured one or two with impunity, and the climax came 
when one night a native workman was seized while he 
was asleep in a corner of the platform itself. This 
event, which happened two nights before our arrival, 
was the last straw in the patience of the poor sufferers. 
The victim’s belt, shoes, fez, etc., were still lying exactly 
where he had placed them before his last sleep. I hopped 
out of the train to look at the place, and found it was 
right in the centre of the wide stone platform, just 
outside the door of the shed where the men were sup- 
posed to sleep. The unlucky devil, on account of the 
heat, had foolishly refused to sleep inside, although he 
must have known that lions were about. ‘The lion had 
stealthily approached him in the middle of the night, 
seized him in its jaws, and taken him away a few yards 
only, to the engine water-tank, and then calmly eaten 
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him underneath it, quite regardless of the shrieks of the 
victim and the hubbub immediately set up by his 
horrified pals. 

This sort of thing had to be stopped, as the railway 
subordinates at Simba Station were rapidly becoming 
demoralised. 

So the authorities asked the American hunter, the 
late Paul Rainey, who was then in the country with his 
noted lion dogs, and one or two officers of the K.A.R.’s, 
including my informant, to see what could be done 
about it. This officer told us how, the day before, the 
dogs were put into the thick bush, which then ran 
from close to the station right on up the slope of the 
hill for a mile or so. . . . To their intense surprise the 
dogs routed out, quite close to the station, not two or 
perhaps three lions, as they expected, but sixteen of 
them. They succeeded in shooting eight of them, but 
the rest managed to get away in the thick bush, and 
they did not see them again. It must be admitted 
that this was the sort of thing which one would go a 
long way for, and that it was just about time those two 
families of lions were given an exeat. 


During the war people had no time for lion hunting, 
of course, and consequently the lions increased a great 
deal all over the country. They have four or five cubs 
in a litter, and in the game reserve are practically 
unchecked, which some think a mistake. It means 
that all Masai cattle, and also Europeans’, for the matter 
of that, have to be confined every night in a lion-proof 
boma, and even in broad daylight they sometimes 
attack the Masai cattle. These latter are always 
guarded, when grazing, by one or two Masai el moran, 
and many are the tales of their magnificent courage in 
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tackling lions with merely a spear and shield as weapons. 
The Masai, though anything but industrious, are a 
brave race, and it is a matter of honour with them not 
to let a lion kill one of their herd without a keen struggle 
to prevent it. 

They will surround a lion in a circle of warriors 
armed only with spears, and close on him until he 
charges one of them. This one, although he thrusts 
his spear into the lion, is almost always badly mauled, 
of course, but it gives time for the others to rush 
to his support and kill the lion, which they generally 
do. 

But much more courageous is the solitary warrior 
watching the herd of cattle, who, single-handed, faces 
the lion boldly and nearly always succeeds in driving it 
off, though generally at the cost of a severe mauling. 

Just before we left Nairobi, in 1921, a case of 
this sort occurred in the Masai reserve at the Ngong 
Hills, when a brave young Masai el moran guarding 
the cattle drove off a lion single-handed, which 
attacked his herd, and was very much mauled while 
doing so. 

He was brought into the native hospital in a very 
bad state, and was not expected to recover. He did 
recover, however, thanks to assiduous medical attention, 
although his wounds were terrible. It is pleasant to 
record that his bravery was so much appreciated by the 
Europeans in Nairobi, that a subscription was got up 
for him, and before he left the hospital he was presented 
with a very considerable sum of money. 

The well-known traveller, Joseph Thomson, in his 
book, Through Masatland, gives a very interesting de- 
scription of the ways and customs of the people. He 
was the first white man to penetrate their country in 
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the middle of the last century, and a poor time he seems 
to have had. They are a fierce and treacherous lot 
even now, at times, and only two or three years ago were 
guilty of a rising against the Government, which was 
quickly suppressed, luckily. 


CHAPTER XIV 
EAST AND WEST AFRICA COMPARED 


East and West Africa compared—Aberdare Mountains—Trout Importation— 
Elephants and their Ivory—Visit to Uganda—The Kikuyu Escarpment— 
Gilgil and Elmenteita—A Word about the Uasin Gishu—A Lumbwa 
Farm—The Wakavirondo at Home—Kisumu—Hon. Galbraith Cole's 
Case—Stock Thefts. 


OR any one who has been in both countries it is 
natural to draw comparison between the merits 
and defects of East and West Africa. ‘This was suggested 
to me by a book which I read not long ago, called We 
Two in West Africa, written by an old friend of mine 
and his wife, namely, Major and Mrs. Guggisberg (now 
Sir F. G. Guggisberg). In this book the authors write 
a good deal about “ the highlands of West Africa,” over 
which country they travelled extensively on a surveying 
trip. 

As far as I remember, these so-called highlands 
nowhere exceed 3000 fect, and although the scenery in 
many parts of West Africa is similar to that in portions 
of East Africa, there is really no comparison between 
the highlands of East Africa and those of West Africa. 
The former extend over a vast plateau of plain, mountain, 
and forest, ranging in elevation from 5000 odd feet on 
the Athi Plains to 8000 odd on the Mau Summit, over 
the top of which the railway laboriously climbs, and the 
Aberdare Mountains, which run to over 10,000 feet, or 
Mount Kenya, which is not far short of 19,000 feet 
high. There is nothing in the least like this in West 
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Africa, and I think there can be no question that the 
East African highlands surpass their West Coast brethren 
both in point of interest, beauty, climate, and elevation. 

But they both have the great merit of giving fresh 
courage and fresh life to those who, condemned to spend 
most of their time in the sultry heat of the coast-line, 
are enabled occasionally to spend a week or two up in 
the hills and mountains. 

The Aberdare Mountains in the highlands of East 
Africa are a marvellous rugged mass covered with 
juniper trees, and immense bamboo forests, full of 
elephant, buffalo, rhino, bushbuck, and all sorts and 
conditions of monkeys. There are lovely mountain 
torrents reminding you of Scottish burns, and some of 
them have been stocked with trout from New Zealand 
and elsewhere, with most satisfactory results. 

There is a stream on Mount Kinangkop, near Lake 
Naivasha, which contains large trout in considerable 
numbers, the result of ova imported at great expense 
and with great enterprise many years ago. ‘These trout 
have grown to a large size, and apparently flourished 
exceedingly. There seems to be no reason whatever 
why the good work should not be carried on still further, 
provided funds permit. There are many suitable streams 
both in the Kericho and Mount Kenya districts, whilst 
there is reason to think that they might also do quite 
well in some of the higher Kikuyu and Nandi streams, 
if stocked with discrimination and proper precautions. 
Unfortunately, in consequence of all the expenses of the 
war, which hit Kenya Colony rather hardly for a young 
country, the Government have no funds available for such 
a pure luxury as stocking streams with trout, and if it is 
ever done, it must be with private funds, and not public. 
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With regard to elephants, although some very fine 
tuskers have been shot both in the Aberdare range 
and also in the Kisii country in past times, the bulk of 
the elephants there now are reputed to be cows, calves, 
and small bulls. Both European hunters, and likewise 
native, have been taking toll of them for so many years 
that all the best are gone, and it takes a long time to 
grow a good pair of tusks. I remember years ago— 
it must have been back in 1908—a young officer in the 
police, stationed on Lake Victoria, was a trifle unlucky 
over his financial affairs, and like so many other youngsters, 
had overrun the constable. He did me the honour 
to think my advice worth hearing, even if it was not to 
be followed, and so in due course he paid me a visit in 
Nairobi. The result of our cogitations was that we 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that either he would 
have to consider the advisability of sending in his 
papers and remove himself to a less extravagant sphere 
or by some means “ raise the wind,” in vulgar parlance. 
The amount required to keep some of his creditors in 
a good humour was in the neighbourhood of £300—a 
nice little sum for a junior officer with no parental 
assistance. Nothing daunted, he told me he would do 
it in six months, with the aid of some elephant ivory 
from the Kisii country, near where he was stationed, 
and this enterprising young fellow actually kept his word. 
In those days, any resident could shoot two elephants 
on a {£10 licence, if I am not mistaken, and at the end 
of the six months he had managed to shoot his two 
elephants, sold their ivory well to the Indian merchants 
who deal in that sort of thing, and satisfactorily arranged 
his financial affairs. 

It was about this time that I paid my first visit to 
Uganda, the early history of which was so well described 
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by Captain Lugard, as he was then, in The Rise of our 
East African Empire. 

There happened to be a big dispute up there over 
some unconscionable building contract, and I was 
dragged into the wretched quarrel, as men of my cloth 
often are, for their sins. It was my first journey up 
the Uganda railway then, although I have done it many 
doz2ns of times since. This remarkable railroad was 
begun in 1895, and completed in 1903. The stations 
above Nairobi are as follows: Kikuyu, Limoru, 
Uplands, Escarpment, Kijabe, Naivasha, Gilgil, El- 
menteita, Nakuru, N’joro, El Burgon, Molo, Londiani, 
Lumbwa, Fort Ternan, Mohoroni, Kibigori, Kibos, 
and last but not least, Kisumu, sometimes called Port 
Florence. The last is the terminus of the Uganda 
railway, in Kenya Colony, though it now goes on again 
to Lake Chioga from Jinja, after you get across Lake 
Victoria in a steamer. The distance from Nairobi to 
Kisumu is about 230 miles, speaking from memory, and 
at that time it took about eighteen hours. 

It was an intensely interesting journey at the first 
time of asking, though I must admit that the interest 
flagged after I had done the journey half a dozen times. 
The most striking feature is undoubtedly the magnificent © 
view over the Kedong Valley, or what is also called the 
Great Rift Valley, when people want to impress you. 

You see Mount Longinot, as the train crosses the 
Kikuyu escarpment, which is over 7000 feet high, and 
the still higher climb between Molo and Londiani, 
over the Mau escarpment (to which I have already 
referred), at a height of 8200 feet. 

The Kikuyu escarpment, though not so high as the 
Mau escarpment, gives a magnificent prospect from the 


train, between Escarpment Station and Kijabe, and far 
II 
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surpasses the view over the Mau escarpment. I can 
only compare the view at the former place to the view 
while crossing the Hex River Pass by rail in Cape Colony, 
or the view from near Majuba on the way to Durban. 

Kijabe means the “ place of winds,” in native 
nomenclature, and one must admit that sometimes the 
native name is thoroughly justified. When waiting 
there for a train on a cold morning, one is driven to the 
conclusion that some of the native names for places are 
not altogether irrelevant. Round about Kijabe used 
to be a favourite haunt of that now rather rare and 
picturesque animal, the Colobus monkey. There is a 
long, deep ravine close to the station, along which I 
have climbed in the good old days, and over which the 
train passes by an American steel girder bridge. Many 
a time have I admired the maidenhair ferns which grow 
in profusion in this ravine, far from the madding crowd, 
and viewed with delight the antics of the wild, free 
Colobus. 

With their beautiful silky white and black coats 
(which perhaps will some day be substituted for the 
two little Aberdeen terriers as an advertisement for a 
certain brand of whisky) and their long, bushy white 
tails, they dashed about in the trees over our heads in 
the wildest state of excitement at our unwelcome 
intrusion into their haunts. The natives used to call 
them “ mbega.” I am informed that the young ones 
are born all white. Alas, I am afraid it will not be long 
before they will disappear from the face of the earth. 

Lake Naivasha is about an hour from Kijabe, and a 
wonderfully beautiful lake it is, surrounded by broken 
hills and mountains, with a settler’s house dotted here 
and there round the edge of the water. It is supposed 
to be at the end of this lake that Rider Haggard laid 
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the scene in his book, Allan Quatermain. During the 
season there are literally thousands of wild duck and 
geese on this lake, and they are easily to be seen from 
the train, which passes at one point within a few yards 
of the water—so thick on the water that it is black 
with them. I have also shot them by the same 
token, and eaten them too, and better duck I never 
wish to taste. Even they are much reduced in numbers 
since I first saw them fifteen years ago. ‘There was 
then no close season, probably because the few that 
used to be shot made no impression on their immense 
numbers, but in recent years that has been put right. 

In the old days most travellers bound for Rumuruti 
used to cross the Aberdares from Naivasha, but I rather 
think people now prefer the route from Géilgil, so as 
to avoid the steep climb. 

Gilgil is a picturesque place, with small jets of steam 
hissing out of the scrubby ground in every direction. 
It certainly gives one the impression that the infernal 
regions cannot be so very deep down. All the country 
between Gilgil and Elmenteita seems to be more 
volcanic than elsewhere, and there must have been a 
grand upheaval here a few thousand years ago, when 
Mount Longinot was in full eruption. There are 
some flourishing sheep farms at Elmenteita, especially 
the one belonging to Lord D——, whose shepherds 
used to be harassed so much by lions that he conceived 
the ingenious plan of having constructed for them 
corrugated iron cylinders, which were rolled from place 
to place on his farm as required, and into which the 
worried natives in charge of the sheep used to crawl at 
night, and close the mouth with a makeshift door, to 
prevent the rollicking lions from dragging them out at 
night like periwinkles from their shells. History does 
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not relate what happened to the sheep on these exciting 
occasions. 

Nakuru is a station which all travellers are glad to 
reach, chiefly because there is a very good railway hotel 
where the hungry soul may obtain some dinner and the 
thirsty drinks. It had once the reputation, no doubt 
quite undeserved, of being the rowdiest place in all 
Africa, but it has long ago redeemed its reputation, and 
now aspires to be the real capital of Kenya. Nairobi 
does not intend to give up her pride of place without a 
struggle, but she will have to look to her laurels in future 
years. ‘There was once a passable golf course there in 
prehistoric times, and many a time we struggled round 
an apology for a nine-hole course, my friend L——, 
then Resident Magistrate, and my humble self. It 
was all gone into the limbo of a forgotten past when 
last I was there in the war years, and a large convalescent 
camp was pitched right in the middle of it. 

Njoro is the nearest approach to a Canadian prairie 
that we have, and when it is covered with many 
acres of golden wheat it is an exhilarating sight for 
the farmer. The fight against rust was a long and 
rigorous one, but the progressive farmer is not likely 
to be driven out by a little mild rust. It certainly did 
the pioneer wheat growers a lot of harm, and caused 
much disappointment. 

Elburgon is a pretty place set in a forest of cedar, 
and Londiani, a little farther on, was also a great cedar- 
cutting district. It is shorn of some of its forest glories 
now by years of steady cutting, and the chicf owners 
of the timber rights there are reputed to have sold them 
for £30,000, which was a meet reward for many years’ 
exile and hard labour. 


Near Londiani some friends down south asked me 
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to obtain a large block of land, which I did. Just when 
all was complete and the deal concluded, they cabled to 
say they had altered their minds and did not want it. 
They also offered the block to me, as they had no further 
use for it—on terms, of course—and with some of my 
friends I took it over, and finally made a very good thing 
out of It. 

The road to the remarkable Uasin Gishu plateau 
leaves the railway at Londiani, though by now the new 
branch line from Nakuru to Eldoret takes the place of 
the old waggon road. 

This wonderful plateau is mostly at an elevation 
of seven or eight thousand feet, and combines magni- 
ficent farming country with some of the finest big- 
game country in the world. 

Herds of elephant, lions galore, eland, buffalo, and 
any quantity of other game were to be had there fifteen 
years ago. It is now all surveyed and cut up into 
hundreds of prosperous farms. ‘These farms and coffee 
plantations run right across the Transnzoia River and 
very nearly up to Mount Elgon. 

All this fine region will now be served by the new 
branch railway from Nakuru, but for years it involved 
an awful journey in an ox-waggon, and even when the 
ubiquitous Ford appeared it was still a far from pleasant 
journey. In spite of all these transport difficulties, 
the Uasin Gishu went ahead famously, and 1s now one 
of the most highly-thought-of districts in the Colony. 


At Kedowa the elnay winds round three es of a 
beautiful place which belonged to some great friends of 
mine until the Great War caused the death of two out 
of the three partners, and it was sold. 

The station was built on their estate. From the 
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house is a perfect view for a hundred miles to Lake 
Victoria, which, my friends asserted, could be seen on a 
clear day. In that clear atmosphere a hundred miles 
is nothing extraordinary. The well-known mountain, 
Kilima-Njaro, nearly 20,000 feet high, on the late 
German border (now Tanganyika territory), can be seen 
any day from Nairobi as if it was fifty miles away. It 
is Just about 120 miles off. 

The story of my Kedowa friends during the Great 
War is both a sad and at the same time a glorious one. 
There were three of them when the war broke out, 
all living together “fa la chummery”’ at their large 
farmhouse on the property. Their names were Captain 
Isaacson, Captain Sandbach, and Tich Miles (as he was 
universally called by his friends, and now Major Miles, 
D.S.O., M.C.). They all promptly left their fine farm, 
with stock, crops, and everything on it, at the outbreak 
of war, after placing a man temporarily in charge. They 
were not long in getting into the thick of the fighting, 
and Captain Sandbach, who had been ten years in the 
Royal Dragoons, was made Commandant of the East 
African Mounted Infantry, which he commanded until 
his death at the head of a charge at Longido. This 
was quite early in the war, when the Germans were 
trying to take Nairobi. His grave lies on the top of the 
highest point of Longido Hill, and is marked by a con- 
spicuous stone cairn, so that all the world in future 
years can see where a hero sleeps. His partner, Captain 
Isaacson, was on the staff of Brigadier-General O’Grady, 
who was chiefly remarkable for getting into all the 
hottest corners in German East Africa, when any fight- 
ing was going on, and it was in one of these tight corners, 
with his red-headed fiery General, that poor Isaacson 
died in the war, after gaining the distinction of the 
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D.S.O. It is pleasing to relate that the last, and not 
the least brave of this heroic trio, Major Tich Miles, 
survived all the dangers of the war, after going through 
very severe fighting, and is now going as strong as ever, 
or was when last I heard of him. But he could not 
return to the scenes of his pre-war labours, and eventu- 
ally sold the Kedowa estate through me at the end of 
the war, and went to England. A man whom I met 
later, and who had served with Major Miles a good deal, 
and seen much of him in action, told me that he had 
never seen a braver man, which I for one can entirely 
believe. 

Their place at Kedowa was quite near my old friend 
Cushney’s big farm, close to Lumbwa station. It is 
sold now, but was a fine property along the line, com- 
prising about eleven square miles— acquired in the 
very early days when land cost nothing but the survey 
fees. I stayed with him there in 1908, and went over 
every bit of the farm with him. A grand place too it 
was, with magnificent grazing for cattle, and in places 
the grass was over six feet high. Then on the other side 
of the line, to the southwards, was Cocker’s place, on 
which he had over 800 fine cattle when I was last 
there, in spite of many epidemics of East Coast fever, 
which carried off hundreds of his beasts in the old days. 
It seems that the cattle industry, when well conducted, 
is so profitable that it can resist the attacks of even such 
a formidable enemy as East Coast fever. 

The run down the line from Lumbwa leads one to 
an interesting place called Fort Ternan. A few years 
ago this fort was useful, and even necessary as a pro- 
tection against the Nandi tribe, in the days when they 
used to give the administration serious trouble. The 
Nandi rising is a thing of the past, and most people 
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have forgotten there was such a thing, but at the time 
it caused a great deal of anxiety, and was only suppressed 
after an expedition which gained a war medal for its 
participants. There is a tunnel on this part of the 
line, the only one in the whole course of 580 odd miles 
from Mombasa to Kisumu. There is an obelisk near 
here which marks a collision between a trolley and a 
train, in which the train did not get the worst of it, 
and which caused a fatality. 

It is grand scenery all round here, and the train 
swings down the steep slope amongst the great hills 
and valleys, over huge gorges and rivers, which fascinates 
one. 

No one stops at Koru Halt, which is quite an up-to- 
date little roadside station, especially devised to give 
a few lively settlers living there a chance now and again 
to see something of civilisation. 

And then look out for the home; or one of them, of 
the magnificent roan antelope, at Mohoroni. It is a 
hot, steaming, malarious place, covered with dried-up 
ugly thorn bush; but, quite undeterred by these objec- 
tions, the hunter gets out of the train prepared to 
spend a week in this most undesirable hunting-ground, 
provided he can get some of these much-desired buck. 

The globe-trotter used to get a dreadful shock when 
he arrived at Kibos and Kibigori, on the flats leading 
straight on to the shore of the great lake discovered by 
Speke and Grant so many years ago. Idly strolling on 
the railway platform, he observes with mixed feelings 
a most extraordinary-looking lot of natives—in the old 
days nearly all men, women, and children—stark naked. 

Everybody took it as a matter of course that they 
should go about thus, even on a public platform, as 
it was only the Wakavirondo, whose tribal custom has 
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always been to walk about like Adam and Eve before 
the Fall. In those days I have often seen this lack of 
costume even in the streets of Kisumu, and no one 
ever thought it the least worthy of notice. It 1s 
different now, of course, largely owing to the influence 
of missionaries. I do not think any other tribe in 
Africa carry this craze of Spartan simplicity as far as 
the Wakavirondo, and even now in their own villages 
they still go about as of old, ‘mit nodings on.” As an 
offset, they are extremely moral, far more so, it is always 
said, than their brethren the Wakamba, Wakikuyu, or 
even the Masai, all of which tribes make a practice of 
clothing their women well (comparatively), in skins, 
blankets, etc.; but their country is much higher and 
colder than that of the Wakavirondo, who get down 
to about 3900 feet on the shores of the Nyanza, where 
it is hot. 


The Wakavirondo, Wakikuyu, and Wakamba tribes 
are all meat eaters—gorgers is a better name—when they 
can get it, which is not often, unless the white man 
shoots it. Their favourite way of getting it is to go out 
‘* on safari ” as porters with a sportsman, who is expected 
to shoot meat for them every day. If they cannot get 
meat by fair means they will sometimes do so by foul. 
Cases have been known when natives in charge of cattle 
and sheep have maimed the animals in their custody 
in such a way that they have had to be destroyed, and 
thus a supply of meat has become available. Another 
not uncommon method in bygone days was stock 
thieving. Settlers would find their flocks of sheep 
gradually decreasing, and as this is always done at night, 
generally in outlying districts where there are no police, 
and settlers have to depend entirely on their own 
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vigilance, it is exceedingly difficult to check the practice. 
The leading case of this sort was that of the Hon. 
Galbraith Cole. A steady, much-respected, hard- 
working sheep farmer, he was much pestered by natives 
stealing his sheep, and one day catching the marauders 
red-handed, when they ran away and refused to stop, 
he fired at one of them and instead of merely frighten- 
ing him, as he intended, he unfortunately killed him. 
As the police are powerless to stop these stock thefts, 
it used to be an unwritten law amongst the Boer farmers 
in South Africa to shoot at a native caught red-handed, 
if he ran away and refused to stop when called upon 
todoso. A case of this sort occurred at the Standerton 
Assizes in the Transvaal in 1905, in which a Boer farmer 
on a moonlight night suddenly came upon one of his 
sheep lying dead on the veld. As the carcass was 
still warm, he came to the conclusion that the native 
was not far off, and searching around in the semi- 
darkness the culprit suddenly jumped up and dashed 
off. When he refused to stop, after being called on to 
do so, the Dutch farmer fired in his direction, and 
unluckily killed the man. The Boer was tried for 
murder, and I was engaged for the defence. After a 
long trial, although it was a clear case, the Dutch jury 
absolutely declined to bring a verdict of guilty. 

In the same way and for the same reason the jury 
which tried Mr. Cole, although he admitted that he 
had killed the man, and they were, of course, aware of 
all the circumstances, declined to find a verdict against 
him, and he was acquitted. A great fuss was made about 
this case at the time, and finally the Colonial Office got 
to hear of it, and in spite of the fact that he had been 
tried and acquitted by a jury, the Governor was ordered 
to deport him under the terms of an ordinance which 
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was only intended to apply to political offences. The 
Governor had no option but to do so, although such 
action was universally deplored by the whole white 
population out there, who considered that it was un- 
constitutional, and indeed ultra vires. It was deemed 
a monstrous injustice, and rankled badly for years. 
However, Mr. Galbraith Cole was sent out of the 
country and not allowed to return for many years. 
It is true that after the war he was allowed to return 
to his farm in East Africa, but in the opinion of many 
this merely amounted to a tacit recognition of the 
injustice of the previous action, which, in some ways, 
only made the matter worse from a public point of 
view. Lord Cranworth wrote of this incident in his 
book, 4 Colony in the Making: “If there is one thing 
more than another which is likely to lead to dissatisfac- 
tion, to use a mild term, it is a feeling that the interests 
of a small and at present powerless Colony are being 
sacrificed for the sake of the acquisition of a few party 
votes.” I entirely agree with him. 


CHAPTER XV 
VISIT TO UGANDA 


Entebbe—Taking of Bukoba—Seven Hills of Kampala—Ripon Falls—A 
District Commissioner's Sad Death—Hippos—Our New House—A 
Cobra Story—A Venturesome Jackal—Girouard’s Thika Tramway. 


‘[° return to my first visit to Uganda, on which 

I had got as far as Kisumu, a few words about 
the Uganda Marine may be interesting. There is a 
compact fleet of five vessels, all constructed in sections 
in England, and sent out over 5000 miles of ocean, up 
the Uganda railway nearly another 600 miles, to be put 
together eventually in Kisumu, and launched on the 
great lake, Victoria Nyanza, to do their life work. 
This sounds easy; but is it? The s.s. Clement Hill, 
the favourite passenger boat, is about 1000 tons, and 
the Sybil and Winifred, companion ships, are slightly 
smaller. These ships are more like yachts than com- 
mercial vessels, and are wonderfully well found and 
comfortable. Their cuisine and cabins are good, and 
the discipline of the black crew first class. Their 
officers nearly all belong to the Royal Naval Reserve, 
and are a fine body of men. 

In all the many voyages which I have made across 
and round Victoria Nyanza in these spick-and-span little 
craft, I have always been most comfortable, met with 
nothing but courtesy, and, indeed, thoroughly enjoyed 
the trip. 

It is really the nearest approach to a yachting 
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voyage that you can take anywhere in the world on a 
ship run for profit, and to those who have so far not 
been able to go, I say emphatically, if ever you get a 
chance to do so, take it with hands and feet. 

It is not only that the ships are so comfortable, 
and in all respects well run, but the scenery all round 
the lake, with its mountains of purple and mauve, its 
islands of emerald (Ireland is not in it) green, its bays 
and inlets and bright sandy coves, and, above all, the 
masses of brilliant verdure wherever the eye wanders, 
make it the nearest approach to an earthly fairyland 
that I, at any rate, have ever come across in all my 
wanderings. I find myself waxing enthusiastic over 
the mere memory, and sad at the thought that it is very 
improbable that I shall ever have a chance of seeing it 
all again. 

During the late war, these little, perky ships were 
converted into miniature men-of-war, and it is reputed 
that they did their bit all right. A lot of their work 
was hidden in the mystery which hid so much fine 
work done then, but now and again a little is allowed 
to peep out, just by accident, to show the world that 
even such a distant battleground as the Victoria 
Nyanza bravely kept the flag flying. Through their 
means, Mwanza and Bukoba were wrested from their 
German masters, and are now, or will be, when man- 
dated territories are eventually allotted, part of the 
great British Empire. The taking of Bukoba is an epic 
in itself, and reminds one somewhat of the old-fashioned 
cutting-out expeditions beloved of Captain Marryat 
and his days. One fine morning, very early in the war, 
a small fleet of ships put out from Kisumu quietly and 
stealthily, crowded with soldiers and sailors, and with 
all haste made straight for Bukoba. The secret was so 
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well kept that the Germans had no inkling of what 
was in store for them, and allowed the English forces 
to land without serious opposition. 

Having started out with that very considerable 
advantage, it did not take our troops many hours to 
sweep up the whole German township, which came into 
our possession by the following day, and has remained 
so ever since. It was a smart piece of work, which 
reflects great credit both on those who conceived the 
plan and on those who so ably and gallantly carried 
it out. 

But I had not meant to get to the war quite so 
quickly, as at the time I am now writing of, it was still 
afar off. So I will return to my comfortable deck- 
chair on the s.s. Clement Hill and my pleasant reflec- 
tions while bound for the port of Entebbe, the seat of 
the Uganda Government. It is called Entebbe, which 
in the Buganda language means a seat, because of the 
peculiar situation and shape of the little harbour, or 
cove, as I should prefer to call it, if I may do so 
without offence. We started from Kisumu in the 
morning and reached Entebbe about midday the 
following day. 

On board, we were regaled with any quantity of 
the popular lake fish, which, although small, are excellent 
eating, and are nowadays packed in ice, and sent down 
to us poor folks in Nairobi. They arrive in first-class 
condition after their 200-mile journey, and are quite 
as much in favour as the fish from Mombasa. What a 
blessing it is to the Nairobi housewife to be able to 
count on two sources for her fish, although several 
hundred miles from either source. 

At Entebbe the first person I ran into as I strolled 
from the pier up to the town was a poor lady whose 
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husband had just been killed by an elephant during a 
hunting trip in Uganda. He had fired at the huge 
beast, but only wounded it as it charged him. The 
elephant seized him and proceeded to maul him with 
its tusks and trunk; he was still alive when rescued, 
and was carried into camp, where he lingered for two 
or three days before succumbing to his fearful in- 
juries. It was a big brute with large tusks, and, as is 
well known, the African elephant carries much bigger 
tusks than the Indian variety. 

The largest African tusk ever obtained weighed 
247 lb., and was 9 feet 10 inches in length. The next 
biggest was 2263 lb., with a length of 10 feet 2% inches, 
and then for the next comes a sad drop of 175 lb., with 
a length of 8 feet 5 inches. 

The biggest Indian elephant tusk weighed only 
109 lb., and was 6 feet 1 inch in length. 

But even with African elephants it is very unusual 
to find tusks of over 100 lb., and more so every year, 
as they gradually get shot off everywhere. Elephants 
are the most dangerous of all wild beasts to hunt, as 
is universally admitted. Although there are not so 
many accidents over elephant-hunting as through 
lion-hunting, it is simply because fewer people hunt 
elephants, which are much scarcer than lions in most 
countries. 

Probably Uganda is the best place in the world for 
elephants now that they have been so much shot off in 
other parts of the world. The long grass (over fifteen 
feet high in places) and the dense swamps and forests 
in Uganda enable these huge beasts to find the cover 
and security from pursuit there which is denied to 
them in more civilised places, and they revel in it. 
The damagegthey do to native “‘ shambas ” in Uganda 
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is appalling, and the same remarks apply to buffaloes. 
It is a common thing for appeals to be made to the 
white man in Uganda to come to the rescue of the 
native’s crops, which would otherwise be destroyed 
by the elephants in a single night if left alone. 

There were some good herds in the Uasin Gishu 
district of Kenya, as well as in the Kisii and Mount 
Kenya districts, and many a fine tusker has been ex- 
tracted from their herds ; but as I have stated previously, 
these elephants have been so much hunted in recent 
years, and the best ivory so much thinned out, that there 
is little beyond cows and youngsters left. In the 
Kilima-Njaro district, before the war, there were 
literally thousands of elephants in the early days, as 
German hunters like Schilling and Merker have testi- 
fied in their writings; but in late years they also have 
been so much reduced by shooting that they can only 
be reckoned by scores instead of hundreds, and even as 
I write, may be on the point of extermination. In 
Cape Colony the only elephants now left, out of the 
immense herds formerly there, are those strictly pre- 
served in the Kamma and Knysna forests. Every- 
where, no matter where, the story is the same. Where 
the elephants are gathered together, there also are 
the hunters, and it can have but one end, namely, 
extermination. 

Apparently elephants are not so unsociable as regards 
other game as is generally supposed. Most people 
think that they prefer to keep severely to themselves. 
Perhaps they do, but the German naturalist, Schilling, 
who is supposed to be a reliable witness, states in his 
book, With Flashlight and Rifle, that for eight days he 
watched two elephants keep company with a bull 
giraffe, and what is more, he took a photograph of the 
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strange partnership, which he published in the book 
mentioned previously. 

I have often seen herds of giraffe, but never a sign 
of elephant near them. A. H. Neumann also states 
that he found elephants associating in a conspicuous 
way with Grant’s gazelle and Grevy’s zebra (vide 
Elephant Hunting in Equatorial Africa). But such 
cases seem to be quite exceptional, and I have never 
known other hunters who had seen the same thing. 


To return to Entebbe, my ship only remained there 
a few hours, so I had not much time to see its beauties 
on that occasion, but I made up for this on subsequent 
visits, when I stayed there several days at different 
times. 

The Victoria Hotel, situated not far from the lake 
shore, and with a perfectly glorious view out over the 
lake for miles, is a good place to stay at, if possible, 
though I am not sure if it is still run as an hotel now. 
The last time I was there was just before the war. 
It was the Governor’s residence formerly, and stands 
fairly high up on the hill, but not nearly so high as the 
new Government House, built in Sir Frederick Jackson’s 
time, I believe, or it may have been built in the time of 
Sir Hesketh Bell. Oh, for a diary, that antidote for 
inaccuracy ! 

There is a fine club at Entebbe, also a cricket ground 
and a good golf course. It is really a delightfully 
pretty and cheery place of residence for Uganda officials, 
a good many of whom ought, in the opinion of some, 
to be living and working at Kampala, which is the com- 
mercial centre. Naturally they prefer to live at Entebbe, 
which is a little gem of a place, but the change will 
probably have to come presently, nolens volens. Much 
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the same situation arose at Mombasa some years ago. 
The heads of departments and their head offices were 
nearly all stationed down at the coast. They were 
naturally reluctant to exchange their pleasant quarters 
at Mombasa, with its sea air and yachting facilities, for 
Nairobi, which was not then as attractive as it is now. 
Although Nairobi was the capital town, there was not 
even a judge permanently stationed there, until con- 
siderable agitation produced that very necessary result. 
In the same way the Entebbe officials will, I do not 
doubt, overcome their reluctance to living at Kampala 
(perhaps they have already done so), and move there 
for the public convenience. 

Kampala is really a most pleasant spot, situated on 
seven hills, like Rome. But, alas! it is seven miles from 
the lake, which deprives it of much of the beauty of 
Entebbe, with its lovely vistas of lake scenery, but it 
has tennis and a golf course. The old Fort, built by 
Lugard in the Uganda rebellion ages ago, still exists. 
He described the fighting there in his book, The Rtse 
of our East African Empire. 

After my litigation was finished I went on to see 
the Ripon Falls, which are the source of the Nile, at 
Jinja. 

They are well worth a visit. The great lake is there, 
fringed by a rough ledge of rocks about 200 yards broad, 
and the water just rolls lazily over these in hundreds of 
tons into the Nile below, which then starts on its long 
journey to Egypt. Shoals of large fish spend hours, 
and for all I know, days and weeks, trying to get up 
these falls into Victoria Nyanza, though why it is 
dificult to guess, and are cast back into the seething 
water time after time. 

I watched them for hours and admired their per- 
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sistence, but doubt if any succeeded. I also fed the 
tame old hippo who has disappeared now, I believe. 
He was there daily for a long time, ready to eat anything 
in reason. 

I hear an aerodrome either has or soon will be 
constructed at Jinja, and also Kisumu, halting-places 
on the route from Cairo to Cape Town. What a thing 
to look forward to! By air from England to Cape Town 
in five days! 


On the way across to Homa Bay we ran into a lake 
storm, and it is much worse than it sounds. So was 
the rolling of the Clement Hill. A sad accident hap- 
pened at Homa Bay some years ago to a friend, poor 
B——- P——t, who lost his life shooting hippos on the 
lake when he was District Commissioner there. 

The accounts of the catastrophe which I have heard 
vary, and I suppose that is because only natives were 
with him at the time, but I am open to correction. 
What happened is, at any rate, a little obscure, but he 
is supposed to have gone out on to the lake on a rough 
reed raft or punt of sorts, constructed by his native 
porters, which, under any circumstances, is hardly the 
craft to voyage in on the lake, and most certainly not 
for the purpose of hunting hippos. 

However, he appears to have sallied forth, and in 
due course wounded a hippo. Now these animals look 
harmless enough in the London Zoological Gardens, 
but when roused in their element are a very different 
proposition. In fact, an enraged and provoked hippo 
is in the water much what a buffalo, or a rhino, is on 
terra firma, namely, something to be kept at a safe dis- 
tance if possible. Many people do not know this. It is 
possible that poor P——t did not know it, which would 
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not really be surprising, when one remembers that very 
few of us have any acquaintance with the race of hippos 
outside a menagerie, where they look as harmless as an 
old farmyard porker. However that may be, poor 
P—t, according to report (and that, I believe, only a 
native report), calmly proceeded to float himself out 
into the still waters of Homa Bay on a thing which can 
only be described as a cross between a small haystack 
and a very flimsy raft, and on this frail craft did battle 
with one of the most cunning and fiercest—when 
roused to anger—of any of the denizens of the vasty 
deep. It is recorded that he succeeded in wounding 
an enormous hippopotamus, which wasted no time in 
getting its own back, and got it too. What exactly 
happened is wrapt in mystery, or at any rate the reports 
are conflicting and not altogether reliable, but of one 
thing there can be no doubt, which is that poor P——t 
was thrown into the water by the charging animal, 
and either killed then and there by it, or else, if he got 
away, then he must have been drowned. A very sad 
affair indeed, and a most regrettable termination to a 
very promising career. 

There used to be a number of the huge animals at 
or in the vicinity of Kisumu a few years ago, and I have 
seen and heard them up there often. When staying 
with an old friend in the police at Kisumu, Captain 
C——-y, who had a bungalow right on the top of the 
hill, looking over the lake to the west, a few years back, 
the hippos were so numerous there then that every night 
they used to land after dark and do no end of damage to 
the shambas of the natives, or any other shambas with 
succulent food in them. They are fond of the native 
crops of mealies and matama and sugar-cane, which are 
usually to be found along the banks of any lake or stream, 
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and I have often heard them bellowing like a bull of 
Bashan at night. 

One thing can safely be recommended to all those 
who wish to shoot them and still retain whole skins, that 
is, to take a spare canoe to pick up the people who may 
be tipped into the water, as if not they will stand a poor 
chance between the hippos and the crocos. 

Another unfortunate fatality occurred the very 
day I arrived at Entebbe, some years ago. It was a 
Sunday, I remember, and, arriving on the afternoon of 
the day it happened, I was told all about it, which, as 
far as I can remember after all these years, was as follows : 

The gaoler at Entebbe was a very keen sportsman, 
as are most folks in that part of the world—in fact, 
they mostly go out there because the chances of getting 
sport are better than elsewhere. Anyhow this sporting 
gaoler, owing to his occupation taking up a good deal 
of his time during weekdays, was obliged to see what 
he could get in that line on Sundays. So he took two 
of his most promising sportsmen among the convicts 
under his care, and getting a canoe and a rifle, he bade 
them paddle him out into the lake, where the hippos 
were accustomed to disport themselves both on Sundays 
and weekdays. What happened after that varies accord- 
ing to which of the survivors is consulted, but they 
both agree that a bad-tempered, and, I may add, a 
bad-mannered, hippo bit a great piece out of the canoe, 
and upset the whole caboodle into the Victoria Nyanza. 
The poor sporting gaoler did not swim to shore, which is 
about all that is known of his end, but the two sporting 
convicts, after a long swim, managed to get to land in 
an exhausted condition, and told the sad story. 


Crocodiles are common enough in the lake and also 
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in almost every river worthy of the name in East Africa. 
I would strongly advise no one to swim across one of 
these rivers if he can possibly avoid it. You find the 
brutes in most unlikely places, and on one occasion I 
was pushing my way through the bush at the edge of 
the Mbagathi River, the last place any one would look 
for a croc, when I suddenly came right on to one, which 
at once plunged into the water and disappeared before 
I could get a shot at it. I was very surprised, as the 
Mbagathi is reckoned very civilised, and runs through 
several coffee plantations near the Ngong; but as it runs 
into the Athi River, which used to be full of crocs, it 
is not really so surprising as it sounds. They are never 
dangerous when on dry land, but once in the water, 
even if it be shallow, then look out, for their attack 
is sly and treacherous, just when you least expect it. 
Schilling, in his work to which I have already referred, 
states that “ waterbuck and buffalo have no fear of the 
numerous crocodiles, always managing to give them a 
wide berth”; but although Schilling is a good authority 
on natural history, this does not agree at all with what 
one so constantly hears about them, and I don’t doubt 
for a moment that many a waterbuck and buffalo fall 
victims to them unobserved. 

I have actually heard of more than one case of this 
sort, and it stands to reason that a crocodile will seize 
any animal that gives him half a chance when coming 
to drink, only there is as a rule no one to witness the 
tragedy. For instance, it is a certain thing that a 
crocodile will even seize such an unlikely subject as a 
rhino, and, what is more, drown it. There are some 
published photos in a fairly recent book of travel 
I have seen (to my great regret I cannot remember 
the title), which were taken by the author—a man 
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named Fleichman, I believe—of a full-grown rhino seized 
by the hind leg by a crocodile in a river. The first 
photo shows the rhino in three feet of water, with its 
head to the bank, struggling to release its hind leg from 
the grip of a large crocodile, which was, of course, in- 
visible in the photo. Next came a photo of the rhino 
taken after an hour of struggle for its life, when it had 
gradually been forced downstream into much deeper 
water, but was still struggling gamely to get free. The 
third photo, taken some time afterwards, shows the 
rhino in quite deep water, with only its head above the 
water, just before the end came. 

If a crocodile—or perhaps there were several—can 
drown a rhino, a fortiori will it be able to seize and drown 
a buffalo or waterbuck. No doubt the hippos are safe, 
because they are not easily drowned like a rhino and are 
quite at home under water, of course. But as a matter 
of fact there is nothing to prove that crocodiles do not 
occasionally seize a young hippo and devour it when its 
mother is not looking. It is surely quite possible— 
even probable. 

In the year 1911 we decided to build a new house 
on the hill near the golf and other various clubs. We 
had a gardenof five acres, and planted seven hundredsmall 
ornamental trees about eighteen inches high. These 
same trees are mostly from twenty to fifty feet high now, 
which gives an idea of the speed with which things 
grow there. They include Jakaranda, Gravillia robusta, 
mlange cedar, black wattle, golden wattle, pepper 
trees, and eucalyptus, and make a very fine show when 
the flowering ones are in bloom. 

We were always coming across snakes in this place. 
Our syce had a painful experience with a hooded cobra ; 
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he was leading the pony when the cobra raised its head 
out of the long grass by the path and at once spat its 
poison right into his eye, a strange habit which they 
have there. His agony was intense for: hours and he 
was temporarily blinded, but my wife bathed it with 
diluted boracic powder, and eventually it got all right. 
Another man I knew came into the club one evening 
some years ago in similar agony, through trying to kill 
a cobra in the road on his way down, which also spat 
straight into his eye. I was very nearly caught out in 
the same way. 

One day I suddenly espied a six-foot cobra swarming 
up a rose creeper on our verandah, intending to get up 
in the roof somewhere apparently. I got a stick and, 
with some difficulty, managed to dislodge him without 
getting bitten, and he fell outside. I ran down to kill 
him and found his head hidden amongst some rocks, 
and most of his body too. I leant over to see where his 
head was, so as to have a whack at it, when the cunning 
beast shot out his head round the rock and spat like a 
small squirt, just missing me by inches as I drew back 
my head quickly. I got him, however. 

Another time we noticed a snake just on the skirting- 
board in our drawing-room, which went down a hole 
there. As it is not a pleasant thing to have a snake in 
the house, we poured boiling water down the hole, and 
he came out pretty quick to meet his fate in the form of 
a thick stick, which he apparently preferred to hot water 
—a nice choice of evils for him. 

Still another was found coiled up on a suitcase under 
my wife’s bed—a nice pet to step on with bare feet in 
the dark. 

The last we found in the house was coiled up in the 
pantry, where he had made himself quite comfortable 
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amongst the groceries, perfectly ready to make it deuced 
uncomfortable for any one who unwittingly disturbed 
him. 

Puff adders were often found outside coiled up 
amongst dead leaves or dry grass, which made it 
dificult to see them. They are sluggish brutes, which 
move lazily until you put your foot on them, and 
are a mottled yellow brown colour with a beautiful 
skin. We never walked out after dark without a boy 
carrying a lantern in front. 

Ants are the devil—red, black, white, and all colours. 
The white ant works in the dark in a tunnel it makes 
of clay, and never by any chance interferes with man or 
animal, which is the last thing in the world that it 
wishes to run up against. They will eat a house, yes, or 
the best part of one, if given time, but they will do 
it stealthily and surreptitiously, eating away into the 
hearts of the joists, beams, and planks, till they all 
crumble away into dust. 

But the marching and aggressive hosts of small 
black ants which trek along boldly across hill and dale, 
and even water, are a very different matter. As soon 
as the rains commence, out they come in countless 
numbers, making “safaris” to a “ better hole,” and I 
have seen them bridge a little trickling stream with their 
bodies all interlocked in myriads, with the aid of pieces 
of grass, while their comrades cross over their bodies, 
really one of the most extraordinary natural history 
exhibitions one could wish to see anywhere. I only 
once saw this very interesting sight, and much regretted 
two things: one, that I had not sufficient time to stop 
and see the thing through, and, above all, how the 
living bridge unlocked themselves and got across too; 
and the other, that I had not a microscope to examine 
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their tiny movements more closely. If by accident one 
treads on one of these armies, or even a small portion 
of one, then it does not take long to find it out. They 
are the most vicious, pertinacious, bulldog-like, ferocious 
little insects it is possible to imagine, and once they seize 
hold of one, nothing but death will cause them to release 
their hold. It generally involves removing most of 
one’s clothing even then, for they seem to bite on even 
after they are crushed flat inside one’s trousers. On a 
dark night (for choice apparently) their nasty habit of 
invading the premises, and crawling over you, your 
bed, and everything else in the room which happens 
to lie in the track of their army, is most disturbing, 
not to say annoying. ‘They always go right through a 
house relentlessly, turning neither to the right nor the 
left, and a bad look out it is for any living creature in 
their path. A dog or a cat or a fowl, if tied up or 
unable for any reason to escape, will most assuredly be 
destroyed before morning if not rescued. Some years 
ago it happened to me, in my Parklands house, and I 
am not likely to forget it. Luckily something woke us 
just in time, and we found the room literally black with 
them, and everything covered with ants, ants, and yet 
more ants—myriads of them, for they never travel in 
what might be called patrols or as skirmishers, but 
invariably the main army is on you in one fell swoop, 
and always takes you by surprise. 

On this memorable occasion we were able to awaken 
our native servants, who were sleeping in their quarters 
at the back of our house. Giving them instructions to 
immediately make a fire outside the house across their 
track, so as to turn aside those who had not yet entered, 
we gathered up our dressing-gowns, and bolted into the 
spare room, where we were left unmolested until morning. 
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The portion of the army which had not passed was, 
of course, turned aside by the fire, and went off at a 
tangent in another direction. 

The next morning our nearest neighbour in the 
direction in which the ants had gone, namely, poor 
Salmon, who was killed in France at the beginning of 
the war, came in to see us early, and laid a complaint. 

Amidst general laughter he explained that our fire 
had turned aside the invading army from our house 
straight into his, and he had had an even worse experi- 
ence than we had, as his servants had not been so re- 
sourceful. I have often wondered how many wounded 
and missing men in the numerous engagements in the 
East African campaign were mopped up by these un- 
pleasant insects. A hale and hearty person sitting on 
the ground anywhere in East Africa is likely to break 
the fast of a good many ants, but a wounded and helpless 
man—TI shudder to think of his fate. Luckily there are 
animals called ant-bears, which are quite common in 
most parts of tropical Africa. They are nocturnal 
and you seldom see them, but in the morning their 
handiwork is always clearly visible. They have long 
snouts and very powerful digging claws like a big mole. 
We had two in our garden for years, and although I 
never once saw them by daylight, I saw traces of them 
in every white ants’ nest, which they scratch away, 
dcep into the ground, and scoop out the ants in mouth- 
fuls. Our chickens, too, were extremely fond of white 
ants, and helped to keep them down a little. 

Most people know that these wicked little pests will 
eat anything they can get hold of, from a dead trunk of 
a tree to a boot, umbrella, or a saddle. They turn down 
iron and steel, luckily. 
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The strangest beast that invaded our privacy was 
a full-grown jackal, which calmly strolled into our 
drawing-room when I was at tea one day. One of our 
fox-terriers was sitting at my feet. He was just as 
surprised as I was. Up he jumped and went for the 
jackal without a thought, while the jackal dashed out 
of the room on to the verandah and straight into another 
terrier. Then a good fight began, and they all rolled 
down the steps locked together. I got a “‘ kiboko” 
(hippo hide whip) and stunned the brute, and the two 
dogs soon killed it. Several friends would not believe 
this story till I showed them the corpse. Heaven knows 
where the jackal came from or what he was doing in 
that gallery. 

Another time six zebras burst through our fence 
and went careering gaily all over our flower garden. 
They were part of a herd which somehow got into the 
town and could not find their way back to the reserve. 

But the strangest case of all was the Sandifords’ 
leopard years ago. It got into the bedroom of Miss 
Sandiford (as she then was). She discovered it under 
the bed by accident on account of its tail sticking out. 
This was a bit startling for a young girl, and she thought 
the best thing to do under the circumstances was to 
call her father, which she did not waste time over. He, 
however, was an unbeliever, and pooh-poohed the 
possibility of such an absurd thing. It was a dog or 
a stray cat or something equally prosaic, but certainly 
not a leopard. However, at last she persuaded her 
father reluctantly to accompany her to the bedroom to 
investigate the matter. When they got there, he could 
see nothing, and was just going off when she asked him 
to look under the bed. The old boy accordingly went 
down on his hands and knees and had a look there. 
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There, to his astonishment, was the leopard all right, 
staring him in the face about a foot off. The old fellow 
beat a hasty retreat, as can be imagined, along with his 
daughter, and closed the door behind him, to keep the 
leopard within bounds. 

He then got a gun, went round to the window of 
the bedroom, which is on the ground floor—as most are 
in that country—and as soon as he got a fair shot at the 
leopard, he fired and killed it through the window—a 
fairly respectable performance for an old man. They 
have got the skin now, as I have seen it, and also the 
room in which it happened. 

One looks to one’s native “‘ boys” to keep one free 
of these sort of unwelcome visitors. It is the custom to 
have a boy on duty about the house at all times, as 
there are two of these generally employed. And faithful 
servants some of them are—most of them, in fact. 
We always had four house boys, i.e. including the cook 
and his ‘‘ toto ” (small boy assistant). 

Excellent lads all of them, who were trained by my 
wife as youngsters, and remained with us for years— 
two of them for thirteen and twelve years respectively. 
They were Wakikuyu. 


They always went home on Girouard’s Thika 
tramway, which was their great joy. ‘This was really 
a thirty-mile extension of the Uganda railway, built 
by Sir Percy Girouard with convict labour mostly, and 
was reputed to have been built without the consent of 
the Colonial Office, hence its mild name. A tramway 
raises less opposition in bureaucratic minds than a 
railway. It is about to be extended to Nyeri, with 
Colonial Office blessings. A little finesse got this 
railway, in spite of red-tape. Gzirouard had not over- 
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come the difficulties of the Atbara desert to be foiled 
by obstruction 5000 miles away, and the Thika tram- 
way now stands as a monument of his pushfulness. 

One sometimes asks, when will the big little people 
at home learn to trust the little big people abroad ?— 
selected, mark you, by themselves ! 


CHAPTER XVI 
FORT HALL SESSIONS 


Fort Hall Sessions—Chania and Thika Falls—A Somali Pony—Local Timber— 
Donya Sabuk—A Lion Story—A Leopard Mauling—Kamiti Downs— 
Blue Posts Hotel—A Judge’s War Services—Chiefs as Jurymen—Wakikuyu 
Fashions in Dress—Some African Birds. 


ANY a pleasant and interesting trip came my 

way when going about the country on business 

for the country sessions, or assizes, as they were in 
nature if not in name. ‘They are held periodically 
about four times a year, for ‘‘ gaol delivery,” as the 
old-fashioned phrase has it. The judge who was 
taking them used to trek out to Fort Hall, or Embu, or 
Machakos, as the case might be, wherever there were 
prisoners to try, and hold solemn Court in wig and red 
robes, surrounded by all the usual judicial insignia and 
formality, which included the Royal coat-of-arms over 
the Bench. There was also the inevitable usher to 
call “ Oyer, oyer!”’ in customary form, or more usually 
to thump the nearest door or desk hard, as a signal 
to all and sundry that the majesty of the law must be 
observed. All occupants of the Court, white, black, 
and intermediate, were thus called on to show proper 
respect for the judicial representative of His Majesty 
by getting on their hind legs as the Court took its seat : 
the judge on the Bench, and the native chiefs as 
assessors, Or, a3 we should say, jurymen, in their box. 


In the heart of savage Central Africa, with a mere 
191 
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sprinkling of white men, and a wild, untutored host of 
black, as witnesses and spectators, It was a curious 
collection of human beings, assembled together for the 
solemn purpose of seeing the Pax Britannica enforced 
in unusual surroundings. It can only be described 
as a striking mixture of dignity and comedy, which 
vastly impressed the assembled native representatives, 
as it was intended to do. Whether it impressed them 
favourably or not, I am unable to say, but, judging by 
their demeanour, they regarded it all rather in the light 
of a theatrical performance, specially designed for their 
benefit, with a leaning towards tragedy when the 
wretched prisoner was brought in by warders and duly 
placed in the dock to undergo his trial. 

As often as not it appeared to the onlooker that the 
chiefs who were sworn in as assessors, and who appeared 
rather alarmed at the unaccustomed process, were under 
the impression that they were the criminals who were 
going to be tried for their lives, and not the prisoner 
at the bar, who usually looked on with an amused 
smile. Somehow these native prisoners never seemed 
to realise that the whole solemn affair was for the sole 
purpose of seeing that they got their deserts. I imagine 
their thought was what an extraordinary silly show it 
all was, and merely on account of the fact that a spear 
or an arrow had been put through some fellow-tribes- 
man, who richly deserved what he had got. On many 
occasions it was my duty to defend some of these native 
murderers, for a just and benign Government decreed 
that no person, however humble, should be tried for 
his life without the assistance of Counsel to defend 
him, and see that his case was properly laid before the 
Court. Of course, one always had to interview the 
accused before the trial, by the aid of an interpreter, 
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and one generally found that they did not in the least 
realise the gravity of their offence, or the fact that it 
was a matter of life and death with them. In nine 
times out of ten, it was a case of a village fight with 
spears, or a “‘ sime ” (native sword), or bows and arrows, 
instead of fists, as in more civilised communities, and 
their view was nearly always that if he had not killed 
the other man first, the other man would most assuredly 
have killed him. Of the sacredness of human life they 
had never heard, and never cared. 

Those were the days before the Thika “ tramway ” 
came into existence, and the only respectable way to 
get out as far as Fort Hall, which is sixty miles from 
Nairobi, was either to “‘ safari” out with a tent and food, 
and a host of “‘ pagazi,” or else do it as I did it, namely, 
on horseback. The former method took four days, the 
latter only two. It was long before the era of automo- 
biles, by which every one now travels everywhere, and 
by means of which one can now reach Fort Hall in 
three and a half hours, with luck. 

On the first occasion, now many years ago, I rode 
all the way on a favourite Somali horse which we had, 
by name Sammy. It took me two days, and, of course, 
I had to send my native servant on with my suitcase. 
He left the night before, so as to have plenty of time to 
meet me at the Blue Posts Hotel the following evening. 
I did the thirty miles on Sammy leisurely in five hours. 
The hotel stands in a striking position at the junction of 
the Thika and Chania Rivers, and each has a very fine 
waterfall close to the inn. 

We arrived at Fort Hall next day as fresh as paint, 
at least I was—I did not ask Sammy, as I weigh twelve 
stone. 

A few years back all the country on the way out to 
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Fort Hall was very wild and full of various wild beasts, 
and even in my time riding along the track, as I did, 
felt very lonely and far from the haunts of men. I 
passed very few natives on my ride, and fewer white 
men. There were hardly any farms the other side 
of the Thika, and what there were, were not much like 
farms in 1909. The well-known solitary mountain, 
Donya Sabuk, was passed well to the right of the road. 
It was near here that young Lucas was killed by a lion 
some years ago. The German hunter, Schilling, in 
1897, writes in his book, quoted before, that hereabouts 
he killed so many lions on the surrounding plains that 
his porters called him ‘‘ bwana simba,” or lion master. 
Lucas is supposed by his relatives to have been killed 
by the lion while attempting to assist one of his com- 
panions, but there seems to be some obscurity about 
this fatality. For on his tombstone in Nairobi Ceme- 
tery the inscription originally ran to the effect that he 
was killed while “ saving his friend,” but for some un- 
known reason these words were erased from the tomb- 
stone, leaving a gap which can be still seen by the curious 
in the old cemetery on the side of the Railway Hill— 
the new cemetery is four miles away, in Parklands. I 
suppose it was considered doubtful if he was saved by 
poor young Lucas after all. I never heard the other 
man’s version of the story, but one would have thought 
such an inscription quite harmless, and not one that 
required to be cut out and obliterated as it has been. 

It was not many miles from Donya Sabuk that 
Henry Tarlton, an old friend of ours from the earliest 
days, was very badly mauled by a leopard quite recently 
—in 1921, to be exact. He was very lucky not to lose 
his arm or even his life. He went out in a Ford car 
from his farm across the Athi Plains. That is the new 
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style of hunting, mark you, and most convenient it is ; 
Fords will go over any part of East Africa without the 
least difficulty, and did so in German East during the 
war. A leopard was put up which Tarlton wounded 
and followed up—a very rash and reckless proceeding, 
as he will be the first to admit now; the leopard sprang 
on him, so, of course, he put up his left arm to defend 
his throat, as is always necessary on these unfortunate 
occasions. ‘They had a terrific struggle, during which 
it mauled his left arm very badly indeed. At last he 
managed to shake the fierce animal off him, and it 
retired to some bush. The man who was with him 
bound up the mutilated arm, and then the plucky little 
fellow—he is a famous amateur light-weight jockey, 
weighing about eight stone ten and standing about 
five feet nothing—returned to the charge, and in the 
bravest way tackled the leopard again and killed it. 
And then came a difficulty, namely, how to get home 
in the car. Tarlton was, of course, pretty bad, with 
his torn arm causing agony, and the other man couldn’t 
drive at all. So Tarlton had somehow to drive the car 
with one hand for miles across the rough veld, when 
every jolt was a pang of pain. They got back eventually, 
and he was in hospital for several weeks, of course. This 
is the story as we had it from his own lips. The doctors 
were emphatic that his arm, which was shockingly 
mauled, must be amputated, but he stoutly and finally 
declined with thanks, and said he would take his chance 
and face the grave risk. Those who know Henry 
Tarlton can picture his dogged determination, which 
in all human probability would result in the loss of his 
life, so the doctors said. Providentially his stout heart 
and marvellous gameness pulled him safely through, 
and he is now as well as ever and not minus an arm. 
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As a result of bites from lions, leopards, etc., gangrene 
sets in at once as a rule, and it is therefore exceedingly 
dangerous not to have the limb amputated under such 
circumstances. 

The late Judge Bonham Carter, I think, was at Fort 
Hall then. He did a very fine thing during the war, 
and it was all the more creditable as he was no longer 
young, being at least forty-five, and was the same year 
as I was at Trinity, Cambridge. He came up from 
Winchester, and had served in the Yeomanry during 
the South African War. Directly the Great War broke 
out, he resigned his judgeship, and went home to join 
up, obtaining a commission in the Hampshires as a 
captain. He went to France with this regiment, and 
at the battle of the Somme they were put Into the 
thick of it. That particular battalion of the Hampshires 
was very badly cut up and most of the officers were 
killed, amongst them Bonham Carter. Another judge 
in that part of the world, Barrett Lennard of Uganda, 
also gave up his judgeship, and joined a battalion of the 
King’s African Rifles serving in the East Africa Protec- 
torate. He was only a second Heutenant, which is 
rather a humble rank for a judge to take, but all the 
more ‘ power to his elbow,” and fortunately he came 
through all right. The Great War always seems to me 
to have divided Britons into three classes, namely, those 
who gave up all for their country, and were either Killed, 
wounded, or perhaps lost money and position; next 
come those who served the State in some capacity and 
suffered a good deal; and a bad last come all those— 
and a host they are, whom you can see on every side now 
—who set out to make capital of their country’s diffi- 
culties, and did so with a vengeance. If ever there is 
a capital levy, which Heaven forbid, it will be some 
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consolation that a few of those gentry may possibly be 
roped in, though some of them are precious slippery. 


We took three days over our High Court work at 
Fort Hall, which consisted of a murder trial and several 
grievous hurt prosecutions. The Wakikuyu were always 
fighting among themselves in those days, and are by 
nature a pugilistic race. Amongst the young men, 
most quarrels were settled by an appeal to arms, and 
when those arms consist of the deadly weapons which 
they invariably carry in their own villages, far removed 
from civilisation, it is not surprising fatalities and 
woundings were extremely common, and not considered 
by them in any way remarkable or blameworthy. In 
fact, many of them were affairs of honour, just as duels 
were amongst us a century ago. This warlike fervour 
is now rapidly dying out, assisted by the serious way 
such ebullitions are treated by the Government; but 
it is naturally a slow process, and it will take some years 
yet before the more remote Wakikuyu drop their blood 
feuds, and consent to take their more serious disputes 
into the forensic arena, instead of settling them in a 
more rough-and-ready manner, to which they have 
been accustomed for generations or perhaps centuries. 

These trials in the native villages, or at any rate 
near them, where the crimes, as we choose to call them, 
are committed, are an educational influence which 
cannot be overestimated. The Chiefs who take part 
in a trial as assessors are vastly impressed by the white 
man’s scheme of justice, which they follow with the 
closest interest and attention. Each of them {1s told 
to stand up by the Judge, when the evidence has been 
concluded and the trial completed, and is asked one by 
one in rotation whether the prisoner at the bar is in 
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their judgment guilty or not guilty, and although the 
Judge is not bound by their opinion or verdict, as we 
may call it, and can indeed disregard it entirely, this is 
seldom done, and their view is more often in accord 
with that of the Judge. This part of a trial is always 
serio-comic, and one hears some astonishing doctrines 
put forward by the gentry, who take their duties very 
seriously ; and they go home to their kraals afterwards, 
and talk about the white man’s justice for weeks and 
months. They always come into Court in full barbaric 
togecry, and certainly look very picturesque. They 
were full of admiration for the beautifully curled wigs 
of the legal folks present, and obviously were lost in 
wonder at such embroideries of the Law. Even in 
out-of-the-way places like Meru and Embu, full toggery 
was de rigueur, and both Bench and Bar were always 
carefully robed in the High Court, wherever it might 
be held. The natives used to crowd in from the sur- 
rounding villages with dirty, greasy, evil-smelling skins 
of animals thrown across their shoulders as usual, and 
their bodics as often as not smeared with red clay for 
the purposes of adornment, save the mark! ‘They mixed 
this red clay with oil from the castor-oil plant, which 
grows wild all over the Kikuyu country, and a nice-smell- 
ing messitis. It may easily be imagined that somewhat 
of an atmosphere accumulates in Court under such 
conditions, and so it does. We used to slip outside for 
a few moments when we felt we could not bear it, and 
there smoke a quiet cigarette. The Judge used to envy 
us this advantage, as, of course, he was glued to his 
Bench until the Court adjourned. Besides this red 
clay and castor-oil combination, the men used to tie their 
long hair into a queue, like our man-o’-war’s-man of last 
century, and this too they smeared with evil-smelling 
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embrocation. The men as well as the women wore 
strings of different coloured beads, and also copper and 
brass wire, especially the women, who simply loaded 
themselves up with it round their necks, ankles, arms, 
and in the lobes of their ears. It is a weird custom for 
both sexes to slit their ears, and, for ear-rings, tuck in 
large cylindrical pieces of wood three or four inches in 
diameter, or better still, and the acme of fashion, a 
discarded Three Castles cigarette-tin, which just fits 
nicely. Unless seen it would seem incredible, but the 
human ear, or parts of it, is, quite unknown to us, 
evidently very elastic, and stretches to an amazing 
degree in the interests of fashion. The women prefer to 
put rolls and rolls of brightly coloured beads in the 
lobes of their ears, which drag them down on each side 
in what we should consider a very ugly way. To them 
it is beauty personified. Failing beads, any old thing 
will do just as well for this purpose. The competition 
seems to lie in the size of the slits in the ear, rather than 
the quality of the “‘ ornaments.” 

In later years it was possible to go to the Sessions at 
Fort Hall or Machakos by car, or motor-cycle. I had 
rather an unlucky time on the latter once. It was in 
excellent order before I started, so of course I needs 
must send it to the garage to be overhauled, in case 
of mishap on the journey—a fatal thing to do. 
There was no trouble at all in getting there, but 
on the way back it began early, and after having 
got so far on the journey that I was miles from 
anywhere it broke down completely. Not only was 

the engine, a good Zenith, hors de combat, but it was 
_ almost impossible to push it, and no one was in sight for 
miles. I could not leave it by the roadside, so pushed 
on up hill and down dale until I suddenly came on two 
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natives whom I commandeered. Even then it was 
too much for us, so at last I left it by the roadside 
fifty miles from anywhere, and prepared to tramp it, 
as there is practically no traffic just there, or was not 
then. Presently, to my delight, along came a motor- 
car with a good Samaritan inside, in the shape of an 
old schoolfellow and friend, General Hoskins, who was 
then inspecting the King’s African Rifles as their In- 
specting General. He soon put things right, to my 
undying gratitude, and sending back the car from Fort 
Hall, to which he was proceeding on duty, it ran me into 
Nairobi the same night in great style, while my mis- 
guided motor-bike came in ignominiously in a bullock- 
cart a day or two afterwards. The moral of this story 
is not to send such things to a garage just before one 
wants to use them. 


Our old horse, Sammy, who eventually died of 
lymphangitis, or some other itis, poor old fellow, used 
to be frightfully worried, when he was ill, with beastly 
tick birds which settled on him in numbers and pulled 
the bandages off to get at his sores. These are the 
birds which are so often found in the vicinity of game, 
such as buffalo and rhino, and are supposed to take the 
ticks off them by special invitation. 

They always warn any animal in the neighbourhood 
of the near approach of man by flying up and making 
a beastly row just at the critical moment of a stalk. 
From my observation I should say they are far more 
anxious to feed on any wound or sore than to bother 
about ticks—horrible birds, to my mind. 

But there are a great varlety of really charming 
birds in Kenya, including robins, swallows, numerous 
finches of different sorts, a black-and-white bird like the 
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English blackbird in shape and size, and some pretty 
little tits, some with pale blue breasts and others 
with dark red ones. They nested in our shrubberies 
in large numbers and fed with the fowls. We encouraged 
all birds (except the hawk), although they took heavy 
toll of our strawberries, figs, mulberries, and logan 
berries. But never mind! Give us the songsters every 
time, and as long as they sing they can. have all the fruit 
they can possibly eat, and be welcome to it. 

And finally I must not forget to mention the funny 
little black jumping birds, with tails a foot long, which 
jump up and down in the grass in front of their mates; 
and also the lovely honey-sucking birds, with their long 
beaks and gorgeous electric-blue plumage. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SISAL AND COFFEE PLANTATIONS 


A Sisal Plantation—Uses of Sisal—A Successful Coffee Grower—Settlers’ 
Convention—The Legislative Council—Florins for Rupees—Need for 
Stability—Golf in Nairobi—Settlers 0. Officiale—Sir Conway Belfield, 
K.C.M.G.—A Loan of £5,000,000, 


URING many journeys and visits all over British 

East Africa, it was always a pleasure to find 

time to inspect the various farms and properties which 

one came across from time to time, with a view to 
studying and keeping in touch with local conditions. 

The whole country from end to end almost is now 
laid out in beautiful and flourishing farms and planta- 
tions. Black wattle plantations at Limoru and Kikuyu ; 
coffee at Kyambu, Nakuru, and Transnzoia; cattle and 
sheep at Naivasha, Molo, and the Uasin Gishu; sisal at 
Punda Milia and Thika: everywhere is now smiling 
with peace and plenty. 

But it has not always been so, and when we look 
back on the years about 1907 and 1908, it was a very 
different story. Then men were everywhere in doubt 
as to what to grow, and where to grow it. They hesi- 
tated to put their little all into crops like coffee and 
sisal, which were not then proved, lest they should lose 
it. Now some pcople and many companies are making 
or have made large fortunes out of both these remunera- 
tive products. 

It seems strange to remember the timidity with 
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which planters urged the claims of their favourite crops, 
and the boldness with which their friends condemned 
them utterly as so much money gone to waste. A 
property known as Punda Milia (which is the Swahili 
for zebras, perhaps because the place was so full of them 
once) was one of the earliest, as it has been one of the 
most successful, of these early sisal ventures. 

It lies some way beyond Donya Sabuk, about fre 
five miles from Nairobi, and is now one of the show 
planters’ places. A prodigious amount of sisal was 
turned out from here during the war, when it was 
required for ropes and binding material of all kinds, 
and when the price of the article jumped up to some- 
where about {200 a ton for a time, although it is down 
again now to a more reasonable figure. There is no 
need for a new settler to ask himself whether sisal will 
pay him to plant. There are plenty of lucky owners of 
sisal about nowadays, and there cannot be many who 
would deny doing very well out of the fibre, which 
seems always in such great demand in Europe and 
America. As most people know, sisal is a large green 
aloe, with long, spiky, fibrous leaves, or rather stalks, 
which grow to a height of about six feet, when ready 
to cut for the market. 

Unfortunately it takes about five years before it 
can be cut and put through the decorticating machine, 
consequently would-be planters must not only have a 
good deal of capital, but must also be prepared to wait 
a long time for any return, that bugbear of most of 
the planting fraternity. Flax, mealies, and beans are 
about the only crops which give a quick return to their 
owners, and they do not always command remunerative 
prices. So, in spite of the regrettable delay in coming to 
fruition, sisal still holds the field and is likely to do so. 
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When decorticated, it looks very much like a long and 
rather silky horse’s tail. It is planted on the estates 
in long parallel rows about ten or twelve feet apart, 
sometimes more, and has to be kept in a high state of 
cultivation. I well recollect the early days of sisal 
planting, when disputes used to rage between planters 
as to whether poor soil or rich soil suited the plant 
best. No one knew much about it then, and the most 
reliable information used to be obtained from the 
German planters in the adjoining territory of what is 
now Tanganyika territory, and what was before the 
war German East Africa. For some reason unknown 
to me, they were then far in advance of us in growing 
this crop, and of course knew a lot more than we did 
about it. Every man then was only too glad to pick 
up ideas and information from anywhere at any time, 
even from the Germans, and this applied not only to 
sisal growing, but to coffee as well. Strange to say, 
in the early days, Just when they were most wanted, 
there were no Government experts for coffee, etc., as 
there are now, and men had to glean their knowledge 
_of the subject from any available source. 

All the magnificent plantations of the Germans 
in Tanganyika were, of course, taken over in the war 
by the custodian of enemy properties and sold. 

Some small fortunes have been made out of coffee 
in recent years. A friend of ours had a nice estate on 
the Kiambu road of 640 acres—a square mile—which 
he bought for a small sum and planted industriously 
with coffee at a time when {it was considered rather a 
speculative crop, in view of the leaf disease to which 
the pretty little coffee shrub is heir to. After five or six 
years he was offered £17,000 for this property, but so 
inflated had ideas about coffee become by that time 
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that he actually hesitated to accept this price. I 
remember him coming in one day to tell me about this 
offer, and he asked my advice. I had no hesitation in 
advising him to accept, which he did, and is probably 
well satisfied now that coffee estates have dropped a 
good deal in price. There are now scores of flourishing 
coffee estates all over the country, and most of them are 
paying their owners handsomely. 

Our little place at Ngong has changed hands several 
times since we sold it, and is an instance of what steady 
and progressive work by successive owners can do. 
There were about 20 acres of coffee planted during our 
time. The next owner planted it up to over 100 acres 
and then sold it for about £8000. Eventually nearly 
200 acres of coffee was planted, and it was sold for 
£15,000. All this took place within a period of about 
ten years. 

Selling this place was the last thing I had in my 
mind, when a young man suddenly walked into my 
office one day and calmly told me he had come to buy 
it. He was a nice young Swede who spoke English 
well, and a very cool customer indeed. When I looked 
astonished, and told him I had no intention of selling, 
as I liked the place myself, he merely looked at me in- 
credulously and made a higher offer. Finally he went 
away, seeing that I apparently meant what I said. 
But he came back each day in a most persistent way, 
and needless to say, such a determined youth gained 
his own way. 

But as he paid the price I asked, I was perfectly 
satisfied in the end, and I am glad to say, so was he 
—the rare but ideal state of things in a bargain. 

Just at present it is difficult to get good prices for 
farms, plantations, or even house property, owing to 
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the world-wide slump in prices. It has, however, the 
excellent result of steadying values and stopping reckless 
gambling. Every new country has to go through it. 
Australia and Canada have both experienced the same 
thing, and it is as well for Kenya to have such a chasten- 
ing process, though it is unpleasant while it lasts. 

Kenya has a great future before it, and nothing on 
earth can stay its progress for long. 

The Indian franchise question, which will be referred 
to again later, is now being tackled in the right spirit, 
and once the Indians, who number between 20,000 
and 30,000, are made to understand that the agitation 
fostered by their brethren in India does not pay, they 
will settle down peaceably to their trading, and things 
will go ahead again. 

Even in 1907 and earlier, when the old Colonists’ 
Association was strong and vigorous, we all recognised 
the danger to the country of all this Indian immigra- 
tion, and representations were made, which unfortun- 
ately fell on deaf ears. 

I was invited to join the committee of the Colonists’ 
Association in 1908, I think it was, and I remained 
a member until the Association was merged in the 
Convention some years later. 

This Convention meets about four times a year, 
and is sometimes called the People’s Parliament, which 
sufficiently indicates its objects and scope. It voices 
the opinion of the white settlers, and has always been 
treated, from its inception, by the Governor and all the 
heads of Departments, with the greatest respect. 

Theoretically, the Legislative Council is supreme, 
but it is certainly not so in practice. In any matter of 
sufficient public interest really to move the people, 
they enforce their desires, not through their repre- 
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sentatives on the Council, as one would expect, but 
through their representatives on the Convention. 

The latter, it is true, has no executive authority, 
but its will is nevertheless law. This may seem strange 
to readers, and indeed is, but with plenty of common 
sense on both sides, the Convention and the Council 
work side by side without friction or antagonism, and 
both together constitute in effect the vox popult. 


To refer for a brief moment to prices of landed 
property in Nairobi, there was quite a small boomlet 
in 1919. The value of houses jumped up suddenly as 
in England, and rents proportionately. Just about 
the same time came the changes in the local currency, 
when by a stroke of the official pen, rupees, which had 
always been our coin, were displaced by florins. And 
later still, shillings were substituted for florins, and now 
remain the current coin of the Colony. 

It was a curious state of things, and the object, of 
course, was to stabilise the currency, and perhaps the 
dreadful fluctuations of the rupee about that time 
justified such extreme measures. 

It was also hoped that the change in our standard 
coin would help to keep down the alarming rise in the 
price of native labour. Between the years 1908 and 1918, 
the wages of natives nearly doubled, and it became a 
serious matter for the owners of coffee and sisal planta- 
tions who employ so many natives. 

But I hardly think that it could have been seriously 
supposed for one moment that even a raw native, who 
had grown accustomed to being paid in rupees, and 
then later in florins, would come up smiling to receive 
a shilling as a substitute for each rupee or florin. One 
need not dilate on the chaos, both financial and com- 
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mercial, when these local juggleries in colnage were 
taking place. Bankers, who are generally supposed to 
know on which side their bread is buttered, began to 
get alarmed, and then, perforce, things had to be put 
right somehow to their satisfaction, and so they were. 
There are three banks in the country—the National 
Bank of India, the Standard Bank of South Africa, and 
the National Bank of South Africa—and all cheques 
drawn on them in Kenya are in shillings. You don’t 
sign a cheque for {10, but for 200 shillings. But even 
this is better than rupees, as the shilling never fluctuates, 
and thus gives the country a stable currency, which is 
essential. A new settler knows before he leaves England 
exactly how far his money will go, or at least, ought to 
go, which is perhaps not always quite the same thing. 

The great gain is the loss of the rupee, that unstable 
coin which ranged, within my own time out there, from 
Is. 4d. to 23. gd. 

All rupees were suddenly withdrawn from circula- 
tion on a prearranged date by a beneficent Government, 
and thereafter were no longer legal tender. This 
caused no end of curious monetary difficulties during 
the process of withdrawal, as may be guessed. Any 
unfortunate individual arriving from India with his 
pockets full of rupees had them all taken away from 
him while these changes were going on, and several 
friends of mine, when this new currency change took 
effect, were much embarrassed by having all their cash 
taken from them by the Customs at Mombasa. Of 
course, it was all put right eventually, after weeks of 
correspondence with the Secretariat, but it shows what 
a muddle things got into at one time through trying to 
go too fast in such a difficult matter as currency. 
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Talking of the Secretariat reminds me of an unkind 
dig at it in one of our local musical plays, and perhaps 
expresses in one line of doggerel the disrespectful things 
sometimes said of this august institution. The lines 
ran thus: 


“* We've got the only tree that Grogan hasn't got, 
And like the Secretariat it’s suffering from dry rot.” 


The correspondence that passes through the Secretariat 
must be very voluminous, but no doubt necessary, 
and the public are certainly wrong in thinking much of 
it unnecessary, but they nevertheless insist on doing so, 
which is perhaps unjust. It is popularly regarded as 
the essence of red-tape, which is regrettable. 

The reference to Grogan is, of course, to the well- 
known Cape to Cairo walker, who lives in Kenya, and 
has, among other items, a very large amount of the 
forests under his control. 

Such lively little skits are rather characteristic 
of the place, and are mostly very pungent and 
personal. 

There was a competition on the Nairobi Golf Links 
called the Gravestones. The feature of this was that 
when the players had exhausted their number of strokes, 
they were obliged to put a peg in the ground to mark 
their decease as far as the competition was concerned. 
In this peg was inserted a slip of paper for each player, 
which contained a suitable epitaph. Some of these 
were really rather funny. On one occasion my golfing 
epitaph was as follows : 


“* Here lies and lies and lies an honest lawyer.” 


Rather doubtful praise. A friend of ours used always 
to play golf in braces for some reason. In this com- 
14 
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petition the epitaph ran, when he was playing with his 
wife : 
‘*Poor Mrs. H——, how sad her face is, 
She has to play with a man with braces.” 


Still another rather good one for a corpulent player, 
which amused every one immensely. The epitaph ran 


thus : 
“The cause of my death was very funny, 
I could not see the ball for tummy.” 


This may seem poor wit to some, but even amusing 
doggerel such as this on the golf course serves the use- 
ful purpose of providing amusement for poor exiled 
wanderers in the African wilderness. 

Luckily in the Tropics as a rule there is plenty of 
humour and cheeriness, otherwise life would be very 
dull sometimes. Sports of all kinds were our salvation. 
The golf course was an excellent one, now comprising, I 
believe, eighteen holes. It stands on high ground beyond 
the King’s African Rifles’ lines, along the Ngong road, 
and has a lovely view over the Athi Plains far down 
below. Beyond them Kilima-Njaro, standing up 19,000 
feet, with its snowcapped peaks 120 miles away, but 
quite clear and distinct even at that distance. And to 
the north can also be seen, at the same time from the 
same place, the beautiful serrated peaks of Mount 
Kenya, standing up 18,000 odd feet, and not far short 
of 90 miles distant. 

It is indeed a glorious panorama which unfolds 
itself from the fourth tee on the Nairobi Golf Links, 
stretching for 100 miles to the south-east. The after- 
noon sun striking across the hills and valleys makes 
purple shadows flecked with the rich golden light of the 
Tropics, and reveals a wonderful view. There was a 
somewhat similar view from the old fifth hole (pons 
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asinorum) on the original Johannesburg Golf Course on 
the Houghton estate, before it was obliged by building 
operations to migrate down to Orange Grove—a lovely 
and extensive view over the Saxonwald, towards the 
Mahaliesburg Mountains in the far distance. There 
may be other golf courses with equally beautiful and 
distant views to these two, but most assuredly there are 
none better. 


It was near the Nairobi Golf Course, which adjoins 
the military reserve, that a man in the King’s African 
Rifles had a peculiar encounter with a lioness and her 
cubs. He was strolling along with a shot-gun after 
pigeon one afternoon, when to his surprise he suddenly 
put up two lion cubs out of the long grass. Very un- 
wisely he put a charge of small shot into one of the 
cubs, never thinking for a moment of the mother. She, 
however, appeared to take a hand in the game, and 
going for S rolled him over and clawed him badly. 

Luckily for him she soon desisted and left him, 
and bar a bandage or two he was not much the worse. 
This incident happened within a mile or two of the 
links in the military reserve. 


There is an excellent race-course at Nairobi out 
on the plains to the south-west, with an excellent view 
of that fine, outstanding mountain, Donya Sabuk, 
thirty miles away. There are meetings four times a 
year, when the up-country settlers come in their 
hundreds to have a little sport and a week’s Jollification. 
Each meeting lasts three days, and very cheery functions 
they are, and the totalisator gives a splendid opportunity 
of getting rid of superfluous cash. 

The Nairobi Club is a very fine place, situated on 
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the hill about a mile from the town, with a gymkhana 
ground of thirteen acres attached, where cricket, football, 
hockey, and tennis are in constant progress all the year 
round, for there are no distinctive seasons. Winter 
never comes. 

Officials may bicker with settlers over land rents, 
game regulations, native labour troubles, and a score of 
other very troublesome matters, but they oppose each 
other on the field of sport in the most friendly rivalry 
possible, and the great sporting annual event is the 
cricket match between them. I played for the settlers 
in many of these contests until my friend, P——d, their 
fast bowler in those days, sent me off to see the doctor 
with a split thumb. My fault entirely, I may say. 
I was unwise enough not to notice my glove was 
wrong, which always invites disaster. The war inter- 
vened soon after, and many of us old ones took that 
opportunity of retiring from cricket in favour of the 
younger generation. The fine new club-house was 
placed at the disposal of the numerous officers from 
England who came out for the East African campaign, 
and it has a number of excellent bedrooms where one 
can be put up very comfortably. This is a great boon 
during the crowded race week, with its accompanying 
festivities. 

Balls, dinners, parties, picnics, cricket and polo teas, 
sports of various sorts, tennis tournaments, all follow 
each other in quick succession, and during these occasions 
Nairobi is really a very delightful place for those who 
can stand the racket. Those of us who lived there and 
had work to do during the daytime, found this sort of 
thing a little overwhelming, but all our visitors from 
the country districts had the time of their lives. 
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We all very much regretted the resignation of 
Sir Percy Girouard in 1912. He did a tremendous 
amount of good work in the Protectorate, as it 
was then, and the results were soon apparent in 
the much-increased prosperity of the country. A 
real live wire of a Governor is all important in a 
young and rising colony. He infuses life and vigour 
into every department of the Government, and the 
effects of such energy are felt far and wide. New 
capital pours into the country, along with an ever- 
increasing stream of new settlers. Fresh land is taken 
up from the Government or bought privately in every 
direction. 

Sir Conway Belfield, who followed as Governor, 
had a hard task in coming after such an exceptional 
‘“‘ pusher ” as Sir Percy Girouard was, but he carried 
on the good work and did a great deal for the settlers. 
He had been all his official life in the Malay States, 
where the conditions are in every way entirely different. 
In spite of this drawback, the country continued to 
prosper during his five years’ tenure of office, which 
was a record in one sense, as he remained out there 
the whole of his five years without coming home 
on leave. This was very noble of him, as he was 
entitled to leave after two and a half years of service, 
like all officials; but I am afraid it injured his con- 
stitution. He died quite suddenly in the year 1922 
in London, just when he seemed full of vigour, and 
was looking forward to a well-earned retirement on a 
pension. 

This leave question is a much-discussed one out 
there. There are many settlers who cannot, of course, 
afford the expense of coming to England every two 
and a half years. Some who have tried it say that 
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one can do three or four years in the highlands without 
any risk to health. The Boer settlers in the Uasin 
Gishu, of whom there are a good many, have most of 
them been there for years without leaving the country. 
They even seem to thrive on it. In the healthy parts 
of the country no doubt it is quite possible to live much 
more than two and a half years without coming home. 
We ourselves did four and a half years the first, three and 
a half the second, and three and a half the third tours. 
After that our average fell sadly. After close on thirty 
years of work in tropical and sem{-tropical countries, 
and varying periods of service, my humble suggestion 
is this: let the first tour for a young healthy man 
stationed in the highlands be about four years. He 
should be strong then, and free of malaria. . His second 
tour could be three and a half years, and his third three 
years. By that time, including leave, he will have done 
about twelve years, and will still be strong and well, 
if he has taken care of himself. After that, the tour 
might very well be reduced to two years for the rest 
of his service—the point being that tours should be 
longer at the beginning, and shorter at the end. If 
money were no object, leave could be much more 
generous, but the finances of Kenya simply will not 
stand the present heavy cost of administration, to which 
full-pay Icave contributes so much. It is a sore subject, 
and I will not dwell on it. The recent anxiety as to 
the financial position has caused all these matters to 
be taken into consideration, no doubt, and the loan of 
£5,000,000 at 6 per cent. has eased the minds of every 
one interested in the Colony; but I think I am right in 
stating that a large slice of that loan went in repaying 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies large sums advanced 
by them in London, much of which was probably 
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passage money and leave pay, which it would be as well 
to reduce as far as possible consistent with fairness. 
It is disturbing to reflect that the interest on this loan 


of {5,000,000 at 6 per cent. works out at {300,000 
per annum. 


CHAPTER XVITI 
OSTRICHES, FLAX, AND DAIRY FARMING 


Ostrich Farming—Lions and Ostriches—A Lion Trap—A Leopard Trap 
Mishap—Resignation of Sir P. Girouard— Flax Growing— Dairy Farming— 
Successful Settlers—Capital required—Ex-Officers as Settlers. 

|* the last chapter we have got rather in advance 
of the story of our doings, if taken in its strict 
chronological order. 

Before the subject of farming is passed by entirely, 
it is as well to say a few words about certain phases of 
it, such as ostrich farming, flax growing, dairy farming, 
and corn crops such as mealics and beans, all of which 
have their adherents, and all of which, except perhaps 
ostrich farming, have a good future before them. 
As regards the latter, prospects cannot be deemed too 
bright, although it is quite on the cards that an industry 
which depends so much on the vagaries of fashion, may 
veer round again into the sun of prosperity, which 
unfortunately has not shed its beams generously on 
it of late years. Fashions are quick-change affairs, 
and we may find that the ostrich feather which is 
sniffed at to-day, will be the height of fashion to- 
morrow. In 1906 and 1907, ostriches were all the rage 
amongst settlers in British East Africa, and they were 
having quite keen competition to get the best prices 
in the London feather market. When men met in 
the street or in the camp, thelr talk was all of the 
beautiful birds A had just bought, or B had just sold, 
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and as often as not, one would see a group of them 
eagerly surrounding some old settler with South 
African experience of ostrich farming, who would hold 
forth on the good and bad points of specimen feathers, 
which he would carefully produce for inspection from 
a nicely packed little bundle of feathers out of his 
coat pocket. Such words of wisdom would be listened 
to with the greatest respect, for the men who were 
breeding ostriches were comparatively numerous, but 
the men who knew anything about the business could 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. Feathers 
at that time were fetching a good price in the London 
market, and those engaged in the industry in South 
Africa were apparently making a great deal of money. 
There were any quantity of wild birds all over the veld, 
up and down the country, as indeed there are still, 
and quite a number of the younger men were always 
out in the nesting season eagerly looking for the nests 
of the wild birds so as to take the young ones as soon 
as they were hatched, or perhaps take the eggs and 
hatch them out in an incubator. The modus operands 
was to ride out into the “ blue,”’ field-glasses in hand, 
until a likely hill was reached, when the ostrich-hunter 
would dismount, climb to the top of the hill, and sit 
there for hours searching the plain and bush in every 
direction for the elusive hen ostrich, who by her 
movements should betray the whereabouts of her nest. 
Once that was found, the rest was easy. Several of 
our friends were then devoting a great deal of time 
and money to it. Russell Bowker, whom I have so 
often referred to already, was one of the most successful 
and experienced, and I remember the trouble he had 
to keep the lions away from his ostrich boma at night. 
He had a number of birds for a long time which he 
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kept in a large run fenced in all round to a height of ten 
or twelve feet, like a large edition of a chicken run. 
In spite of these precautions, the lions were frequent 
visitors, and although they did not succeed in getting 
into the boma, they used to frighten the birds so much, 
that they would dash, panic-stricken, into the wire of 
the boma, and many had to be killed. Being a man of 
resource, he soon constructed a most ingenious gun- 
trap, which I saw, and which was most astonishingly 
successful in getting the lions. He took an old shot-gun, 
or rifle—it did not matter very much which—which he 
first heavily loaded with buck-shot or a bullet, as the 
case might be. The muzzle of the gun was so arranged, 
about three fect from the ground, that if and when it 
went off, the charge would enter the lion’s chest, or 
head, or heart. The next thing to do was to tie a nice 
tempting piece of raw zebra meat in such a position 
near the mouth of the gun that directly it was tampered 
with, it pulled the trigger by a connecting cord, and 
lo and behold! there was a dead lion. 

I saw the remains of several killed in this way, and 
know it was quite successful. 

Leopards can be killed with similar traps placed, of 
course, at a lower elevation. But it behoves the unwary 
to be cautious of these lion traps and leopard traps for 
obvious reasons. It does not seem so long ago—it was 
really about 1912—that the late Major Boileau lost his 
life through a leopard trap which he himself had baited 
and set. 

This one was worked rather differently to the one 
I have described, and was discharged by a string across 
the path, which the leopard was expected to take in 
his nightly rounds. 

Unfortunately Boileau walked down the path, 
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forgetting all about the leopard trap, brushed against 
the string, sent the gun off, and nearly blew his leg off. 
He was taken to Nairobi Hospital, and every possible 
effort was made to save his life, but in vain. Poor fellow, 
he had at least two amputations, if not three, before 
he at last gave up the struggle. This shows the danger 
of that sort of trap, whereas Bowker’s is quite safe as 
long as the dogs are tied up. The late young Lawson 
Walton (a son of a former Attorney-General of England), 
who died during the war, and used to be private secretary 
to Sir P. Girouard when Governor, was also caught in 
a trap he set for a leopard, and had quite a bad time 
before he got out. Luckily it was a steel one and not a 
gun. After having his leg jammed in it for a long time, 
he was at last discovered and released, but it was quite 
a painful experience. This happened up.in Uganda, 
where he was living at the time. 

To return to ostrich farming for a moment, the 
blow to this came just before the war. Ladies appar- 
ently got tired of ostrich feathers as decorations for 
their hats, or a Plumage Act was passed. At any rate 
fashions changed, and the poor industry was absolutely 
ruined. Ostrich farmers in the Cape lost fortunes in a 
place where birds formerly ran up to the fabulous price 
sometimes of {1000 per pair. All our ostrich farmers 
dropped the business like a hot coal, and now it does 
not exist as an industry; but if fashions change again 
the birds are there in large numbers running wild, and 
with a few imported cock birds for the stud, the industry 
could soon be set going again. 

Flax growing is quite a new industry, but seems to 
have a great future. It grows in most places in the 
highlands, where there is a good rainfall, but particularly 
well at Nakuru and Sotik. Just as it got nicely on its 
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legs the slump came in 1920, and set things back badly. 
The price per ton dropped from about {100 or more 
to a very low figure which scarcely pays, and naturally 
the industry has received a serious blow. But this is 
merely a temporary matter and will soon pass by. 
There can be no doubt that flax has come to stay, and 
will make fortunes for many presently when the world 
has recovered from the prevailing commercial depression. 

One great advantage which flax has over coffee and 
sisal is that less capital is required, as there is not so 
long to wait for results. Coffee and sisal average about 
five years before good results are obtained, whereas flax 
produces a harvested crop after a year from the first 
clearing and cultivation of the ground. The actual 
crop only takes about four months to mature from seed, 
but preparing the ground takes time, of course. This 
quick return is naturally an immense advantage for 
men not too overburdened with money. 

I am sorry to say that the Disabled Officers’ Syndicate, 
which took up a lot of land at Sotik for this and other 
farming operations, does not seem to have made flax 
pay very well, judging by results. One hears stories of 
many of them having exhausted all their capital and 
being obliged to give it up for lack of funds. I hope this 
will not be necessary, and feel that in such deserving 
cases the Government might help men who have all 
suffered severely in the service of their country in the 
war. 

Given good seasons, plenty of hard work, and decent 
prices for crops, there can be no doubt that flax will 
become a good investment. 

Maize, or mealies, as they are called, have paid well 
in the past, particularly at Nakuru, the seat of the Maize 
Growers’ Association, and should always pay when 
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scientifically and intelligently grown. Prices, too, there 
are temporarily depressed as I write, but so they are 
everywhere for everything at present. This will soon 
pass away, and then one can safely recommend growing 
mealies as a paying crop in nearly every district of the 
highlands from Nairobi to Kisumu, and from Sotik 
to Mount Kenya or the Uasin Gishu. 

Everywhere mealies grow splendidly with good rains, 
and crop twice a year (as does also flax in well-watered 
parts), #.¢. in the long rains from March to June, and 
also in the short rains from October to December. As 
they ripen in about three months from planting, they 
again have the great merit of giving a quick return. 
They can also be used as a catch-crop, and so can 
Kikuyu beans, between the young rows of sisal or coffee. 

Many young struggling settlers have managed to 
make both ends meet during the early days by assiduously 
growing and selling catch-crops. 

Dairy farming I need not say much about. It is 
one of the most popular forms of farming and invariably 
pays well, provided East Coast fever is kept at a distance, 
as is generally the case now. Quarantine regulations 
are very strict and dipping of stock has become a 
habit. 

Then again the young settler can buy his land and 
his cows directly he feels satisfied as to locality. He 
then produces milk and butter right from the word 
“go.” It requires a good deal of capital now that 
native cows sell for {10, or more. I remember the time 
when you could pick up any number of native cows 
for 45 rupees, which was the equivalent of £3. Native 
sheep and goats were then 3 rupees. They cost the 
equivalent of 8 to 10 rupees now. Native fowls were 
three for a rupee in 1907, and eggs at thirty-six for a 
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rupee. They now range from 2s. to 3s. each for fowls, 
and 2s. per dozen for eggs. 

I have often been asked what amount of capital is 
required for a young man to start farming in Kenya. 
Every writer has different ideas on this subject. Tot 
homines, tot sententie. Nearly every book I have read 
gives widely different figures. It is a matter which one 
must be very careful about so as not to mislead, and for 
this reason I think it better only to write in general 
‘ terms without tying myself or my readers to any specific 
figures. To begin with, so much depends on the 
character and training of each person that where one 
will succeed with little or no capital, others will fail 
with quite a large amount. At least three striking 
cases occur to me (there are many others) of most 
successful men who went to British East Africa with 
practically nothing but their brains and energy. One 
of these began life on a farm at the very meagre salary 
of Rs.75 per mensem. Another was at one time a private 
soldier in the British Army. A third arrived with 
Just enough to take up a decent-sized farm in the days 
when 5000 acres could be obtained by payment of the 
survey fees. Each of these men has made a fortune in 
the country by their own unaided exertions. Others 
there are who have come out with well-filled purses, 
and have made a complete failure of it. Despite every 
advantage, they have some defect of character which 
militates against succcss. 

It need hardly be said that, given steadiness and 
sobriety, the more capital a settler brings out, the greater 
are his chances of success, and it certainly eases the 
burden pretty considerably to have plenty of cash at 
one’s command. But lack of funds will never daunt the 
determined man who means to get on. He will always 
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find some way over or round his difficulties. One of 
the most usual is to take some sort of employment to 
gain experience, and until enough money 1s saved to 
strike out a line for oneself. All manual labour is done 
by Indians or natives under white supervision, but 
there are always openings for willing workers as over- 
seers, white hunters, transport drivers, fence con- 
structors, farm managers, prospectors, sawmillers, 
railway guards, etc., and many a man who is now 
successful, has begun life out there in one or more 
of these réles. 

Men of public school or Varsity education will always 
want more to start on than those who have not had 
such educational advantages. Likewise, ex-officers of 
the Army and Navy cannot be expected to do odd jobs 
for a living as a rule, though some do. For the last 
few years my experience is that for such men the amount 
of capital required to enable them to be sure of success 
has steadily increased. It used to be stated that {1000 
was enough, then it was £2000, but the results of the 
war and the increase of prices have upset those standards 
completely. 

Perhaps a bachelor of the right sort might find {£2000 
capital sufficient even now. But I feel sure that a 
married man, especially with any family, will have all 
he can do to get along with {5000, if he is going in for 
coffee or sisal. Flax can be done on less, because, as 
I have stated previously, there is not so long to wait, 
but even with flax a couple of bad seasons will upset all 
calculations. Mixed farming is the cheapest and safest 
in the long run. A few cows, a dozen pigs, a span of 
oxen to earn a bit by transport riding, a fowl run, and 
some quick crops such as mealies, beans, or potatoes— 
with such, a man can earn money from the outset, and 
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the cost of living is reduced to a minimum by the milk, 
butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, and potatoes, beans, and 
mealies grown on the farm. 

Moreover, the labour bill each week, that bugbear 
of the struggling coffee, sisal, or flax planter, is a small 
one. The cost of labour has risen a good deal in 
the last few years, but efforts are now being made to 
restrict all unskilled labour charges to reasonable 
proportions. Of course the value of native labourers 
varies tremendously. Some are experienced, others 
raw, some work hard, others are idle, so that any 
scheme for uniform payment is difficult to carry 
out, but it is a great necessity, and worthy of all 
encouragement. This I can say with confidence, that 
no man with a family should go out to Kenya to 
settle without making the fullest inquiries, and with- 
out some friend to give him a helping hand in his 
early struggles. 

A large number of ex-officers were invited by 
the Government to take up land out there after the 
war, and did so. Yet many of them to my know- 
ledge had a very hard struggle to make good, and in 
not a few cases have had to give it up and return 
home. No one can justly be blamed in such cases 
of failure. The intentions of the Government were 
good, namely, to help the ex-soldier and incidentally 
the country. The ex-soldiers in probably every case 
worked hard to make their venture a success. Some 
have failed, because a good soldier or sailor does not 
necessarily make a good farmer. It is sad, but cannot 
be helped. 

For those who are prepared to take the risk, it is a 
fine open-air life in a grand country, and the rewards of 
success are in most cases amply sufficient. But it is 
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just as well to face the fact that there are risks and that 
the consequences of failure are at all times very un- 
pleasant. ‘The fact seems to be that it does not do to 
fill up a young country too quickly. Each batch should 
be absorbed before a new batch arrives, otherwise 
there will be—to use a homely expression—surfeit 
followed by indigestion. 

Even such an immense country as the United 
States recognises this by only allowing a certain quota 
of immigrants to every foreign nation in each year, 
and once that quota is reached no more are allowed 
to enter the country till a new quota is announced. 
This relieves congestion and unemployment. If 
these restrictions are necessary in the States, are 
they not much more necessary in a small colony like 
Kenya ? 

The rather haphazard European (and probably 
Indian) immigration to Kenya since the war will have 
to be dealt with scientifically and systematically if even 
worse results in the future are to be avoided. Of 
course these remarks do not apply in the least to new 
settlers with ample capital, but my argument is that a 
rush of settlers to a country, all wanting to buy the same 
things at the same time, forces up prices, and makes 
what would under ordinary circumstances be sufficient 
capital, not nearly enough. 

Land,: labour, oxen, waggons, horses, saddlery, 
agricultural machinery, seed, building material, and 
such things are all apt to get more and more expensive 
as the demand exceeds the supply. I have myself seen 
this process going on for years, and it is just as well to 
sound a note of warning. My last words on the subject 
to those in doubt are, seek out some one who has a 
farm already, and after satisfying yourself of his bona 
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fides, endeavour to join him as a paying guest, with the 
option of purchasing part of his farm, or, better still, 
a partnership. This should be arranged before leaving 
England, and can be done through a land agent in 
Nairobi without much difficulty. 


CHAPTER XIX 
CAMPAIGN IN EAST AFRICA 


The Great War breaks out—Serious for Kenya—Our Military Situation— 
Nairobi Town Guard—Sir Ralph Williams, K.C.M.G.—General Stewart— 
The Tanga Battle—Longido—Another Trip to Uganda—Battle of 
Latema Hill—Death of Colonel Graham and Captain Lovegrove— 
Gallant Native Soldiers. 


E now come to the opening scenes in the Great 
War as they affected British East Africa, and 
I may say at once from the start we were affected very 
seriously indeed. It looked at one time, in 1914, as if 
nothing on earth could prevent the enemy from German 
East Africa overrunning and taking possession of the 
whole of our country from Kisumu to Nairobi and 
Nairobi to Mombasa. The Germans were prepared 
for such an event. ‘They had several batteries of field 
guns along the 600 miles frontier from the coast to 
Victoria Nyanza, and what is more, they ‘hhad a con- 
siderable number of machine guns. Moreover, they had 
in Von Lettow Voerbeck a man of infinite resource, 
energy, and enterprise. This was obvious at the end 
of the campaign, when we had scores of British generals 
engaged in the task of hunting him down, all of whom 
he managed to elude, and, as is well known, he was 
still at large with no mean fighting force when the 
Armistice came. 
Besides several battalions of very fine native troops, 
the Germans had a large number of army reservists 
and others trained to war by their conscription system, 
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whereas we had no troops to rely on except one East 
African battalion and one Uganda battalion of the 
King’s African Rifles. We had no field guns of modern 
make and very few machine guns. After the destruction 
of the Konigsberg on 11th July rors, all her well-trained 
crew, with four large long-range guns and many small 
ones, also came into the field against us. But this, of 
course, was later. ‘The reader can imagine our feelings 
when we had a note from a friend on 4th August saying, 
‘“‘ Have you heard we are at war with Germany ?” 
Anywhere in the Empire this news must have caused 
commotion, but nowhere more than in a Protectorate 
5000 miles away, with a land frontier marching with 
the Germans, as we had, for several hundred miles, 
and with one battalion of native soldiers to defend it. 

However, such thoughts luckily don’t last long, and 
every one lost no time in going down to the Commis- 
sioner’s Office in Sixth Avenue to get enrolled. I did 
this on my way to my chambers, and found every one 
else doing the same thing. 

There seemed to be no reserve of rifles and ammuni- 
tion, and a notice was published calling on every one 
to bring in their rifles and ammunition, which fact 
alone throws some light on the straits we were in. 
What the Colonial Office explanation of this state of 
things was I have never heard, but it would be interesting 
perhaps. No time was to be lost, as the German 
frontier was only about roo miles from Nairobi, and 
less from Mombasa, as it ran from Vanga on the sea- 
board to Taveta, near Kilima-Njaro, and on to Korongu 
on Lake Nyanza, close on 600 miles of it. 

In these days of mechanical transport, roo miles is 
negligible, and it was quite certain, as turned out to be 
the case, that the Germans, with their very superior 
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forces and armament, would take the capital town of 
British East Africa as their foremost objective. 

Thereupon two lines of defence were formed, one 
of the King’s African Rifles, and all the younger settlers, 
who came flocking into Nairobi at express speed from 
all over the country, without even stopping to pack up 
their kit. The second line of defence comprised all 
the older men, and all those officials and others who 
could not be spared from their posts. Every one, with- 
out exception, joined the forces in some capacity ready 
to fight, and the sooner the better. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ward took charge of the first, and Sir Ralph 
Williams, K.C.M.G., of the second. The latter was 
staying in Nairobi on a visit, and had been Governor 
of Newfoundland. His energy was amazing. All the 
older men were formed into the Nairobi and Mombasa 
Town Guards, for the defence of the two threatened 
towns, and right good men they were. 

The late Captain Isaacson, D.S.O., whom I have 
already mentioned as one of the three heroes of Kedowa 
estate, two of whom were killed in action and the third 
gained the D.S.O. and M.C., was appointed from the 
Staff to organise the Town Guard in Nairobi. 

He selected my unworthy self as Officer Command- 
ing with the rank of Captain, with two subalterns to 
help, and I trust we did our duty. 

As the Germans, although they got precious close 
to Nairobi, were never able to get any closer, we got 
no fighting, but that was not our fault. In the early 
months of the war we were constantly expecting to 
be wanted, and hoped we would be. Later on in the 
campaign, when the corps was disbanded and the 
Nairobi defence force took its place, we supplied most 
of the trained N.C.O.’s for that force. We were all 
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trained by some sergeants from the Loyal North Lan- 
cashire Regiment, who kindly volunteered to do so in 
their spare time, and we were supervised by their 
adjutant, Captain Bell, and later by his successor as 
adjutant, Captain Collas, of the same distinguished 
regiment. If this ever meets their eyes, my salaams to 
them, for we have not forgotten the drilling they gave 
us, for which we owe them grateful thanks. 


Things got so bad towards the end of 1914, that the 
enemy were blowing up the Uganda railway (which 
supplied Nairobi) nearly every day. 

Block houses had to be built at every bridge and 
culvert from one end of the railway to the other, and 
were armed with some spccial service troops (Indian), 
which presently trickled in from India. Fights were of 
constant occurrence down the line in the neighbourhood 
of the Tsavo River, up which the Germans were always 
coming from the Kilima-Njaro district, as it avoided the 
necessity of bringing water with them. 

After some months of this sort of thing, General 
Stewart arrived from India with a few Indian troops 
to relieve the tension. 

They came just in the nick of time, and not long 
after, with their aid, the first considerable action near 
Nairobi took place at Longido. A strong force of the 
enemy was encamped on a hill there, and our troops, 
mostly East African Mounted Rifles under my old 
friend Captain Sandbach (who had spent ten years in 
the Royals), and some Indian troops under Colonel Drew 
of the Indian Army, attacked them, and defeated them. 
Poor Sandbach was killed leading a final charge at the 
top of the hill, and many brave young settlers met their 
death in the same action, notably young Lionel Tarlton, 
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a brave lad of eighteen, son of our old friend Henry of 
thatilk. - 

Hugh Sandbach, the first of the Kedowa lads to 
go, was buried on the hill at Longido where he fell, 
and there he now rests in peace, with a large cairn of 
stones, erected by his comrades, to mark his solitary 
grave on the frontier he died to defend. 

Just about the same time as Longido was fought, 
1.¢. 4th November 1914, came the disastrous attack on 
the German port of Tanga. This threw us all into 
the utter depths of pessimism, and unduly elated our 
enemy. What happened was this. 

A large force of first-class troops from India, includ- 
ing the Loyal North Lancashires, before referred to 
(after they had got up to Nairobi), attacked Tanga 
from the sea, or rather landed under the guns of a British 
cruiser, and, without any previous bombardment, pro- 
ceeded to attack the town. This was defended by 3000 
Germans under cover, with any number of machine 
guns rigged up in trees and the windows of houses. 
For some reason, about which there is great mystery, the 
General in command at Tanga did not cause the place 
to be bombarded before the troops landed, which would 
have flattened out the houses, etc., from which all the 
destruction of our men afterwards came. Tanga was 
not in the least fortified, and we were informed later, 
on good authority, that they were prepared to surrender 
if the place had been bombarded by the cruiser. How- 
ever that may be, it was not, and when our brave troops 
landed to the attack, they were first upset by swarms 
of bees—which are supposed to have been placed there 
by the enemy, with wires to tip over their hives—and 
then were mown down by the machine guns in the houses 
to such an extent that finally the troops had to be 
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retired again to the beach and re-embarked. After 
which they sailed away, which was the last they saw 
of Tanga, poor chaps! 

Several of the officers who were in it told me all 
about their experiences, and there can be no doubt 
that the whole thing was very badly muddled by some 
one. There has always been a disinclination to discuss 
this affair. It seems to have come under the category 
of events which should be hushed up, but surely it is 
not always the wisest course to wilfully shut our eyes 
to things when they go wrong. As we undoubtedly 
had somewhere about 10,000 men, and the Germans 
only had about 3000 (and most of these were supposed to 
have been rushed down from Moshi the day before the 
attack, so had not much time to make preparations), 
it is not unreasonable curiosity to inquire why, even 
after the first reverse, we could not bombard the place 
and have another go. When one thinks of the siege of 
Badajos in the Peninsular War, where Wellington sacri- 
ficed 5000 men before he succeeded in taking the fortress, 
and even then not through the breach but by a back 
door so to speak, one feels that it is passing strange why 
this thing was abandoned so lightly, and no explanation 
ever vouchsafed as far as I know. Why, it is even treated 
as a victory by one encyclopedia which I consulted for 
the purpose of obtaining some information on the 
subject, and which says, “‘ On 4th November the British, 
reinforced by a white battalion, the rst Loyal Lanca- 
shires (sic), attacked Tanga. ‘They took it, but their 
losses were very heavy, and they were compelled to retreat 
to their ships, which carried them back to British soil.” 

But enough of Tanga with all its mysteries and dis- 
appointments. 
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The Germani, as our natives always called them, 
made repeated attempts to blow up the fine railway 
bridge at Tsavo (the scene of Colonel Paterson’s exploits 
with man-eating lions), but were always driven off before 
doing much damage. It was well fortified, and some 
brisk fights took place in the neighbourhood. Many 
explosive charges were, however, placed on the railway, 
and caused no end of damage and frequent interruption 
of communications between Mombasa and Nairobi. 

They also captured the Kisii Government Boma up 
near the lake, and there was some hot fighting there. 
Mr. Charles Grey, a brother of Lord Grey, fighting 
there with the King’s African Rifles, lost his arm in 
action. Early in the war the Germans captured 
Taveta, not far from Mount Kilima-Njaro, and our 
officials had to fly for their lives, poor chaps. Mombasa 
too had a very anxious time in the early stages of the 
war. All these numerous points of attack, covering 
hundreds of miles, made it most difficult work for our 
chief command, and it does them great credit that they 
were able to keep the enemy at bay all along the line. 

Things slowly got better, and in January our troops 
occupied Jassin, a German port, but later the enemy 
returned in superior force and retook it. On 23rd June, 
General Stewart took Bukoba, as I have related pre- 
viously, and, on 11th July, destroyed the Kontgsberg 
up the Rufiji River. 

General Tighe and General Mallinson both arrived 
from India with welcome fresh troops. At last was 
commenced our offensive on the line, Voi to Moshi, 
which eventually ended in the invasion of the enemy’s 
country, and the capture of Moshi by General Smuts 
early in 1916. 

So for very nearly one and a half years we were 
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practically besieged at every point of strategic import- 
ance in our long frontier line of close on 600 miles, with 
the enemy overrunning the country on that side. 

The battle of Latema Hill, just north of Kilima- 
Njaro, was the first pitched battle of the campaign. In 
the heavy fighting there the Rhodesian Regiment did very 
well indeed, and so did the King’s African Rifles. Un- 
fortunately their Colonel—Graham—a very fine soldier, 
together with his capable adjutant, Captain Lovegrove, 
my brother-in-law, were both killed, and a sad loss they 
were to their country, their relatives, and their friends. 


In r9r§ I was obliged to pay still another visit to 
Uganda to inspect some coffee plantations there for 
which I was responsible. All available managers and 
assistants on estates, both in the East African Pro- 
tectorate and in Uganda, had been obliged to leave 
their charges and join the local forces. The natural 
consequence was that all estates were short-handed during 
the war and were only maintained with the greatest 
difficulty. Perhaps a group of six or seven estates 
would arrange amongst themselves that one manager 
should remain behind to run them as best he could, 
while the rest went off to the front to fight. 

In Uganda they also had a portion of their frontier 
marching with German East Africa, and had to keep 
troops along it during the whole time of the war. A 
police battalion was raised in Nairobi and sent up to 
help them, as of course no King’s African Rifles could 
be spared. 

When I went up to Kisumu, Indian troops were on 
guard at intervals all the way along the railway to prevent 
it being blown up. Fortunately, although attempts 
were made to blow up the line at various points above 
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Nairobi, none of them succeeded, but the protection of 
§87 miles of railway absorbed a tremendous number of 
troops, who could have been usefully employed else- 
where. 


Uganda coffee grows quicker than British East 
African coffee, but is not so robust, nor does it resist 
disease quite so well. | 

We visited the famous Kivuvu estate, which was 
the most highly developed property in Uganda. They 
were just then somewhat doubtful about the prospects 
of coffee, the price of which happened to drop a good 
deal at that time. Quite a lot of Para rubber had been 
planted between the rows of coffee some years before, 
and when we visited the place, they were busy rooting 
out coffee trees in large numbers to give more room for 
the rubber, which was fetching high prices. I presume 
they are just as busy now rooting out the Para rubber 
trees to make room for coffee again, in view of the fact 
that the price of rubber has recently been below one 
shilling per pound. 

We also visited the Salama and Bulomagi estates of 
Sir J. Buchanan, of Black-and-White Whisky fame, and 
while there we were presented by the manager with a 
half-fledged grey parrot, which his boy had got out of 
its nest. It developed into a most wonderful talker, 
and it is now one of our most cherished possessions, 
which affords much amusement to our friends. They 
live for a hundred years or so, and we expect this wise 
bird to see us out. 

It was while returning from Uganda in 1916 that 
I overheard two strangers on the platform at Kisumu 
talking about a recent battle, when they mentioned 
that two good officers, Colonel Graham and Captain 
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Lovegrove, had been killed. As the latter was my 
brother-in-law, I was much shocked: it was the first 
I had heard of his death. We heard all about it after- 
wards from his orderly, who behaved in a most gallant 
way, and deserved the D.C.M. ‘The fire had been very 
close and hot, and he showed us two bullet holes in his 
tunic which he received while carrying his wounded 
master out of action. He had been obliged to carry 
poor Lovegrove in his arms for a considerable distance 
in a stooping position before he got him under cover. 
He remarked that it was difficult to carry such a heavy 
Bwana (he weighed about twelve stone), and when we 
expressed our gratitude, he said simply, ‘“‘ He was my 
Bwana ”—eloquence greater than words. They were 
a fine lot of men in the original King’s African Rifles, 
and Captain Oldfield, who was killed down at Tsavo, 
was found after the fight with his askaris lying dead 
close round him in the endeavour to protect him from 
the enemy’s bullets with their bodies. 

On another occasion a company of the King’s African 
Rifles lost its three European officers, and carried on 
the fight under the command of a native sergeant. He 
and his men somehow managed to get the officers and 
machine guns away, and apologised profusely because 
in the struggle one of the machine guns had been 
brought in minus one of its accessories. I do not think 
the story of the King’s African Rifles in the East African 
campaign has yet been written, but if and when it is, 
some stirring deeds ought to come to light. 


CHAPTER XxX 
VOYAGING IN WAR-TIME 


Food Conditions in War-time—Wheat Growing—Sugar—Voyage in the 
Huntsgreen—Sail from Alexandria in Euripides Troopship—A Word 
about Submarines—Safe Home—Return Again—V1a Durban—Delagoa— 
Mozambique—Zanzibar—Campaign in German East still drags on. 


E were never short of food at any period of the 

war in East Africa owing to the fact that 

there was any amount of meat in the country—cattle, 

sheep, and game—and also large quantities of locally 

grown mealies (maize), vegetables, and fruit. Most of 

the flour and sugar came from India, and these became 

scarce. Wheat and sugar are now grown in Kenya in 

increasing quantities, and it is only a matter of time 

for it to be self-supporting in respect of these two 
commodities. 

Wheat grows so well there that it ought to be reckoned 
in square miles instead of acres, as at present. For 
years it has flourished at Njoro, where Lord Delamere 
introduced it ages ago, and also at the Uasin Gishu, 
some parts of the Nandi country, and elsewhere in small 
quantities. A tax on imported wheat and flour, which 
mostly comes from India, would do much to encourage 
a vitally important industry. 

Similar remarks apply to sugar. Natives all over 
the Protectorate have grown sugar in large quantities 
for generations, and a large European company was 
starting in a big way down on the Kibos and Kibigori 
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Plains, near Victoria Nyanza. With proper manage- 
ment and a little assistance from the Government, this 
should be most successful, and give a lead to other 
capitalists looking for a good investment. 

Some sort of protection from outside competition 
would give a great fillip to all industries in Kenya, but 
of course the Home Government are hidebound to free 
trade. 


In March 1916 a large number of troops from India, 
England, South and West Africa began to arrive, and 
the days of anxiety and worry were at last over. General 
Smuts had also arrived a short time before this to take 
command. 

As we had been out at this time for over three and 
a half years, and were both feeling the effects of the 
climate, we took the chance of returning in the troop- 
ship Huntsgreen, a captured German liner, to England. 
My sister’s husband had unfortunately been killed with 
the King’s African Rifles, as related previously, and she 
also had to go home. My wife had been working in a 
hospital at Nairobi for some time and was reluctant to 
give it up, but reasons of health obliged. 

We sailed for Suez in the Huntsgreen, which was 
nearly empty, and returning for more troops. At Suez 
she was stopped, and ordered to return to Mespot. 
So off we got, rather wondering how we were to get on 
to England in war-time from such a place, as the few 
passenger ships still running from India were crowded 
to the brim. But although we were thus suddenly 
stranded in Egypt at such a time, we need not have 
worried, nor did we. The Fates were quite kind to us, 
and taking train across country, via Zig-a-Zag, Tel-el- 
Kebir, Ben Har, etc., by easy and interesting stages, 
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passed on all the way by R.T.O.’s, who were, of course, 
running all the Egyptian railways then, we duly reached 
Alexandria, hot but happy. There we found a big 
Australian transport, the Euripides, in port, ready to 
sail next day, with a great crowd of Australian troops 
just from the evacuation of Gallipoli on board, on their 
way to France. Somehow kind people arranged things, 
and we eventually got on board for the final stage to Old 
England, and precious glad we were to get such extra- 
ordinary luck, as she sailed the day we arrived and no 
other boat would have been available for weeks. 

Outside Alexandria was a warm corner for sub- 
marines, and we soon experienced the joys of traversing 
a bad submarine area in war-time. The life-belts were 
at once allotted, and also boat stations, and the first 
boat drill took place a few hours after we left port—a 
very wise precaution. . 

The drill started with prolonged syren blasts, enough 
to wake the dead, and we all rushed to our boat stations 
in life-belts. 

Two large steam drifters came bustling down, 
thinking we had been torpedoed, but luckily their 
services were not required this time, so round they 
buzzed, and off again to mine-sweep. 

Every single person on the ship was allotted a station 
at boat drill, and had to go to his boat too, and stand 
there till the drill was over. We were never allowed to 
be for one moment without our life-belts, which we were 
supposed to wear continually, but compromised by 
carrying them about with us wherever we went, even 
down to the saloon for meals. All the troops on board 
were obliged to wear their belts all day, and found it 
very uncomfortable too. But it was a very wise pre- 
caution in those days in the Mediterranean, A friend 
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of mine owed his life entirely to having his life-belt 
handy when his ship went down. By some stroke of 
luck he had obtained a cabin on the top deck, and when 
the torpedo struck the ship one moonlight night, he 
was getting into some clothes in his cabin, with a life- 
belt in one hand, when the ship suddenly gave a lurch 
and he found himself washed away and swimming for 
his life. This all happened in about seven minutes. 
A very large number of passengers were drowned before 
they could get up the ladder-way. The loss of life 
was very serious indeed on this occasion, owing entirely 
to the speed with which the ship sank after being struck. 
Without a life-belt one hadn’t a chance, but with one 
there was just a remote possibility of being saved. 

When passing Malta we were warned that a sub- 
marine was looking for us, which was not pleasant news. 
Our fine ship had a large amount of copper in her hold 
from Australia, which was much in demand at that 
time for munitions. We heard afterwards that the 
Germans got to know of this, and were particularly 
anxious to sink our ship in consequence. 

We stopped at Gibraltar for half an hour only, 
for mails, and then went through the Straits without 
mishap, which was lucky. It was then considered a 
very warm place for submarines, but the only one we 
saw was one of our own, making her way on the surface, 
with a white ensign showing, to avoid any mistakes. 

When in the Atlantic we ran into a dense fog which 
prevented two destroyers, which were to have escorted 
us up the Channel, from finding us, and we proceeded 
slowly to Plymouth right through one of the nastiest 
submarine haunts without any escort, while we had 
over 1000 troops on board. We were awakened one 
night by the syren going for all it was worth, and every 
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one jumped up, and into some clothes in double quick 
time. The whole ship was aroused like a disturbed 
ants’ nest, every one trying to get to their boat stations 
in the dark. The syren was, of course, the prearranged 
signal for boat stations. Every one was much excited, 
and one or two of the ladies were a little bit nervous; 
but just as all were wondering what was up, and whether 
we had been attacked, we found that we had run into 
a bad fog, and as that was the cause of the syren sound- 
ing, we all returned to our bunks much relieved. 

My experience is that going through a submarine 
area during the war was very jumpy work, and I have 
been told by ships’ officers that in time it affects their 
nerves pretty considerably. Day and night for months 
they were on duty, looking out for submarines and 
torpedoes, and perhaps imagining there were some 
when there were not, as we passengers continually did. 
This sort of thing tells on even the hardiest sailors, as 
they never can forget the consequences of a little slack- 
ness on their part. All honour to them, then, for the 
gallant part they played in the war, which could not 
have been won without them. 


We were very glad to reach Plymouth and be able 
to walk about without life-belts, and go to sleep without 
dreaming of torpedoes. It is almost ‘laughable now 
to think of the state people’s nerves got into with sub- 
marines on the brain for a fortnight, but it is no joke 
at the time, as I can bear witness. 

All the troops were packed into a long train at 
Plymouth, and the whole crowd of us started off for 
London, vta Bristol, where we dropped a lot. We got 
nothing to eat at all en route. At several stopping- 
places I rushed to the buffet, but found it besieged with 
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hungry Tommies and quite impossible to get near 
it. Furiously hungry after repeated failures, I wired 
to Reading for a luncheon-basket. On arrival there, at 
about 3.30, I rushed along the platform, knowing what 
would happen if I were not quick, and was just in time 
to rescue my precious basket from the hungry clutches 
of a dozen other men, who gazed with green-eyed envy as 
I carried it off in triumph to my famished wife and sister. 

Back in London again after over three years’ 
absence. How strange it all seems at first to the re- 
turned exile! The roar of the traffic, the crowded 
streets, the wonderful shops, the theatres, and the shouts 
of the newsboys with the evening papers, all seem 
like a confused dream the first few days, and fairly 
make one’s head whirl. Soon after our arrival we were 
startled by placards with the words, “ Lord Kitchener 
missing at Sea,” which announced the dreadful news 
of the loss of H.M.S. Hampshire. We know now 
that the calamity did not seriously affect the course of 
the war—at least, not so much as every one felt would 
be the case then; but in 1916, all our nerves were on 
edge, and Lord Kitchener had been so much in the 
public eye during the early stages of the Great War 
that it felt as if our chief mainstay had been suddenly 
taken away from our midst. A sense of irreparable 
loss came over one. The prevailing feeling everywhere 
was gloomy and pessimistic. Just before this came the 
news of the battle of Jutland, which was announced 
by the Admiralty in such extraordinary fashion at first 
that it seemed as if we had met with a dreadful naval 
disaster. As we know, this effect was removed later 
by a knowledge of the true circumstances, and we all 
cheered up a bit; but our first few weeks in England 
in the early summer of 1916 were not exhilarating. 
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A week or two after the battle of Jutland, my wife 
and I were sheltering from a rainstorm under the 
Admiralty Arch, when we observed two other persons 
suddenly appear from across the road, where the 
Admiralty buildings are, and also take shelter from the 
rain for a few minutes. There was no one else near us. 
One of them was an admiral in uniform, and the other 
was a little clean-shaven man in a silk hat and tail coat. 
A closer look revealed the fact to our astonished gaze that 
they were no other than the two famous admirals, Jellicoe 
and Beatty, in close confabulation, who were possibly 
just returning from reporting in person at the Admiralty 
regarding the battle. At any rate, there they were in 
the flesh, within a few feet of us, for a few precious 
minutes, during which we had, I am afraid, a good 
honest stare of admiration. It is not often that we 
folks who spend our lives in the Dominions, and usually 
have to be content to read about such distinguished 
people, have such a chance at close quarters, and we 
like to make the best of such occasions. So if we stared 
too hard, I hope we were forgiven. Great public per- 
sonages are so much portrayed in the illustrated papers 
nowadays, that I should imagine it is difficult for them 
to go anywhere without immediately being recognised. 

Something of the same sort occurred in London 
some time afterwards. I had driven up a car from the 
country that morning, and left it at a garage near 
Portman Square for sale. 

It was ‘‘ Rose Day,” so I found when I arrived in 
London, where the chief streets were uncomfortably 
crowded. As I made my way back on foot across 
Oxford Street, which was simply packed with people, 
who should just then come by in an open carriage but 
Queen Alexandra. I was trying to get through the 
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crowd near Selfridge’s as she passed, and there were some 
workmen opening up the road at that particular spot. 
The workmen had, of course, stopped work for a minute, 
and were standing on a heap of stones in the road, and 
by good luck I managed to find standing room on their 
pet heap, where they kindly made space for me to see 
the show. 

The men all had a rose in their buttonholes, and 
as Queen Alexandra passed them, and incidentally 
myself, we were very close to her carriage indeed, and 
had an uninterrupted view. The workmen, of course, 
gave her a loyal cheer, and I noticed her turn from 
bowing to the massed crowds on the pavement, and 
give the men a smiling nod all to themselves, at which, 
of course, they were immensely pleased. It was just 
one of those characteristic touches of our Royal Family 
which make them so deservedly popular with all classes. 


After seven months’ rest and change in England, my 
wife and I had once more to return to our work across 
the scas, so we booked our passages in the Union Castle 
s.s. Saxon. It was most difficult to get berths in Novem- 
ber 1916, when we wanted to return to Kenya, as ships 
were crowded and scarce, owing to the submarine 
onslaughts at that period of the war. The losses in 
ships in the Mediterranean had become so serious 
that the authorities decided, as we found out subse- 
quently, to send certain troops for Mesopotamia on 
the Saxon, via Cape Town, instead of through the Suez 
Canal, which latter route is, of course, much shorter. 

We sailed from Tilbury one dull, cold November 
day, and even then the ship seemed full of passengers. 
To our surprise—for all movements of ships were veiled 
in secrecy—we found we had orders to call at Plymouth 
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for the troops I have referred to as on their way to 
Mesopotamia. It is not usual, even in war-time, to put 
troops on mail steamers. In fact, there are grave objec- 
tions to such a proceeding when there are a great number 
of women and children on board, as in this case, but in 
war everything else must give way to it. The trouble 
is that a ship which carries troops is, in the eyes of the 
enemy, a war ship, and can be sunk at sight without the 
restrictions which women and children would naturally 
impose on a submarine seeking for prey. 

We sailed from Plymouth, after taking on board 
there 750 troops of the Inland Water Transport bound 
for the Tigris and Euphrates, in addition to a full 
complement of passengers. It was blowing a terrific 
gale, and our two small escorting destroyers gave it up 
and returned to port an hour or two after we got outside. 
We were not surprised, as the sea was so terrific that it 
was a wonder they could keep going at all, and as they 
only delayed us they were released from attendance. 

We had seven days on end of this beastly gale, and 
the result on our crowded ship can be better imagined 
than described. 

It was known that submarines haunted this part of 
the Atlantic, watching for ships entering and leaving 
Plymouth, and all lights were obscured in cabins, saloons, 
and on deck, which did not tend to raise the spirits of 
those on board. It must be admitted that nerves were 
a bit on edge under such conditions, and during the 
storm one night the great massive printing press broke 
loose, creating such an infernal din that it is not sur- 
prising that all sorts of disasters were imagined. 

We did the whole of this memorably unpleasant 
voyage to Cape Town with lights obscured, because it 
was supposed that vessels of the Moewe classwere prowling 
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the seas, and take it all round, it was easily the nastiest 
voyage I have done in all my years of sea travelling. 

One not unimportant thing was freely criticised on 
board. Detailed arrangements about boats were con- 
spicuously lacking, and there was an entire absence of 
boat drill. Perhaps it may be considered superfluous 
to rake up things of this nature at this time of day. 
We seem to have forgotten sometimes the dreadful 
things we saw and suffered during the war. But many 
thought that some of the arrangements for meeting 
an emergency were not quite as good as on some other 
ships. All we passengers were told was that if the syren 
blew, we were all to crowd into the saloon and wait 
for further orders. This sort of thing is likely to lead 
to a good deal of confusion. I humbly suggest that 
all boat-drill arrangements during war-time should be 
uniform and compulsory, and that is my last word on 
the subject. 


One day an amusing thing happened. A number 
of the black Inland Water Transporters, who were 
apparently not highly disciplined, caused much dis- 
turbance on the well deck. Their adjutant jumped 
down into their midst and was immediately submerged. 
The hubbub and excitement grew, and the white troops 
were paraded under arms, and drawn across the top 
deck to prevent any enterprising ex-Cardiff black docker 
from trespassing on to the top deck, where the ladies 
and children stood watching the interesting develop- 
ment. Eventually the fun came to an end by the 
arrest of a few hot-headed black heroes, who were 
given thcir deserts; but it was vastly amusing while it 
lasted, and provided much needed conversation to the 
end of a long and tedious voyage. I hope these black 
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Inland Transport fellows redeemed their reputation 
in Mespot, where the very best men were urgently 
required, and no doubt they did. Life on shipboard 
must have been duller for them than it was for us, so 


it is not really surprising that they tried to create a 
little diversion. 


At Durban we saw the last of our Inland Water heroes 
as they marched away to their camp, as pleased as Punch 
at getting on to dry land again. They had to wait at 
Durban in camp for a ship to take them across to their 
destination, but I never heard how long they had to 
wait. Perhaps they are still there waiting. 

At our hotel at Durban we found the famous Boer, 
General Brits, now transformed into Major-General 
Brits of the British Army, who had just returned from 
the East African campaign full of honours, and ap- 
parently in high spirits at getting back alive. He had 
commanded the large force of mounted men sent up 
from South Africa, and most of the horses being dead, 
his work for the present seemed to be done. 

We caught the British-Indian Dunera and went on to 
Delagoa, which is going ahead wonderfully. I saw it 
last in 1907 and shouldn’t have known it. But the 
Portuguese do not allow their colonial possessions to 
stand still. We dawdled on from Delagoa to Chinde, 
a forsaken-looking city seemingly on a sandbank at the 
mouth of the majestic Zambesi, where they still landed 
passengers from the deck of the steamer to the deck of 
a tug by means of an antediluvian wicker basket. We 
were anchored two miles out, so could only see Chinde, 
which is one of the gates of Nyassaland, from a distance, 
but had no irresistible desire for a closer acquaintance. 

You can go to Nyassaland now wa Beira Junction 
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and the Shire railway, as I believe the new railway was 
completed in July 1922. 

Mozambique was our next halt, and a funny little 
dried-up spot it is, but extremely picturesque from the 
sea and with an excellent situation on the point of a 
promontory. It looks as if its sea breezes ought to make 
it healthy, but it has not got a reputation as a health 
resort for invalids yet. But if not one of the healthiest 
places on the east coast, it is one of the prettiest. 

I tried to go over the old castle with an interested 
party from the ship, but the Portuguese soldiers refused 
to let us in. 


And then on to that perfect little gem (from the sea, 
as its brilliance eases off a bit on closer acquaintance), 
Zanzibar. It looks a lovely miniature painted island, 
like a picture, and is easily the daintiest and most 
fascinating little place I have ever been to—from the 
anchorage. It is a relic of the past, an old Arab slave 
mart, and when one gets on shore and walks up the 
narrow, hot highways and byways, through the throng 
of men and boys in “‘ kanzus,” who persist in thrusting 
themselves on one as guides, the pleasant illusion gradu- 
ally vanishes. 

The great feature of Zanzibar which at once strikes 
the stranger is the smell of cloves which follows one 
everywhere. It is rather pleasant at first, as you come 
ashore and pass through the warehouses full of them. 
Cloves grow all over the island, and are one of the chief 
exports now that the slave trade is a thing of the past. 
What cruelty and inhumanity these old Zanzibar streets 
have witnessed in the palmy days of the slave traffic ! 

There is a charming golf course and gymkhana 
ground where the Europeans forgather after the day’s 
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work is done. The streets are narrow and winding, but 
motor-cars dash through them somehow. The great 
big Arab houses are centuries old, and one of the largest 
is called Tippoo Tibs Hotel. ‘That famous old Arab is 
forgotten nowadays, but he knew Livingstone well. 

The Europeans mostly live in the best of these 
Arab houses with their magnificent large semi-open 
dining-rooms, with a glorious peep of the sea and sunlit 
islands beyond. 

Next morning we reached Mombasa, our home port, 
and once more suffered the tortures of the damned in 
the hot Customs sheds, which are roofed with that most 
unsuitable stuff for the Tropics—corrugated iron. 

A night at the Metropole Hotel to collect our 
belongings and get them all through the Customs safely, 
and see a few hospitable friends at the Club, and next 
morning we boarded the train for Nairobi, which we 
reached after the usual twenty hours’ (or so) run, glad 
to put an end to our long and roundabout journey of 
about 11,000 miles. Our faithful native servants were 
waiting for us at the railway station, and had everything 
ready in our own house, which had just been vacated by 
the friends who occupied it in our absence. 


CHAPTER XXI 
INDIAN QUESTION—FINAL REFLECTIONS 


East African Campaign continues— Smuts goes Home—Indian Question— 
Municipal Activitie-—Mayor of Nairobi—Ill-health causes Retirement— 
Home Again—Final Reflections. 


E found on arrival that the war was still going 
on vigorously in its later stages in German 
East, under the direction now of General Smuts. All 
that need be said of this is that General Smuts was 
called to England to serve on the War Cabinet before 
the campaign was finished, and first General Hoskins, 
and later General Van Deventer took charge, and as 
the world knows, at long last brought it to a conclusion. 
Or rather the Armistice did, as the enemy were still 
at large when it came, and Von Lettow Voerbeck, the 
German commander in the field, was still undefeated 
when he at last came in after the Armistice was declared, 
and surrendered to General Edwards on the Northern 
Rhodesian border. 

All the troops in East Africa were scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, and we gradually resumed our 
accustomed life so seriously disturbed by the war. 

The only things left were a few survivors of the fine 
army of horses, poor beasts, which died in thousands of 
sickness. 

We bought one of these fine creatures, which had 
been down to the Rovuma River and all over Tanganyika, 
surviving all the hardships and perils of the campaign, 
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including horse-sickness, which he and a few others had 
had and recovered from. We used “ Pax,” as we called 
him, for riding purposes, and it was curious how jumpy 
he was through having seen so much fighting. If any 
person suddenly appeared from anywhere, particularly 
a native, he would swing round and be ready to be off 
in a moment, a habit he had acquired when engaged with 
his master in bush-fighting, where quickness was essential. 
A young Belgian officer, who was badly shot in the foot 
while serving with the Congo troops, told me that he 
owed his life to being quicker than the German who shot 
him. They were approaching without knowing it, and 
saw each other at a few yards at the same moment ; the 
German jumped behind a small tree and at once shot 
my friend in the foot. But he luckily threw himself 
down so quickly that the shot meant for his head got 
his foot, whereas the German exposed his head for a 
fraction of a second, and got a bullet right through it, 
the bullet first going through the tree. 

The Belgian explained that only by firing through 
the tree could he get him at all. 

Another man I knew had a nastier experience. He 
was mounted on a mule before we got all the horses up 
from the south, and a German bullet went through 
both his knees and the mule, killing the mule. His 
name was Poyser, and he came from Uganda. He then 
crawled away a few yards, but could go no farther, and 
as there was no one to help, he lay there all night. 
During the night a lion came and ate the mule while 
he lay helpless a short way off. He was found and taken 
into hospital, but was lame for months, poor chap. Of 
course what he thought was one bullet may possibly 
have been two, as it seems a tall order to go through two 
legs and a mule, but doctors can pronounce on this. 
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The late Bryan Brooke, who was afterwards killed 
in France in the Gordon Highlanders, was in the 
East African Mounted Rifles early in the war, and a 
German and he chased round a clump of bushes for 
quite a time, trying to get each other. I believe he 
killed the German, but I know for certain that the 
German shot off two of Brooke’s fingers in this strange 
encounter. 

Another friend in the Sappers told us that they 
never could tell the Germans from our own men at 
some distance in the bush, so orders came to wear red 
pugarees round their helmets. 

He was away and did not hear of the order, and one 
day suddenly came on the Germans (as he thought) in 
red pugarees, and unluckily they caught him at lunch, 
sitting on a box of explosives. 

They peppered all round him until he suddenly 
recognised one of them just in time to save some killing. 
They took him for German, because he had no red 
pugaree, and he took them for Germans because they 
had red pugarees, and neither was right—which 
shows the danger of giving such orders under certain 
circumstances. 

After the war the Indian question was revived in 
all its manifold phases. There are not far off 25,000 
of these excellent people (in their own country), who 
are all immigrants from India, except a few children, 
who are nearly all illiterate, and who are without 
exception the most conglomerate mixture of races and 
religions ever seen outside their own country. They 
mostly came as artisans and small shopkeepers, and 
before they came and even after they came, probably 
considered it was a waste of good water to use it in 
conjunction with soap. 
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They admittedly live, most of them, under cir- 
cumstances and in conditions which would not reflect 
much credit on a South Sea Islander. Their own 
countrywoman, Mrs. Naidu, on a recent lecturing tour 
in Kenya, practically told them the same thing in rather 
different words, but with much the same meaning. 
Conversely with our old friend, Balaam, who came to 
curse Israel and was obliged to bless, Mrs. Naidu came 
to bless her Indian brethren, and on further inquiry 
into their mode of life, was obliged to curse. 

Yet these people have the—er—presumption to 
claim equality in all things with the British-born 
settler, from the franchise to fisticuffs. They may 
have the brains and they may have the ability to 
fight, but it has not been proved in Kenya, where 
during the war no local Indians fought in the ranks 
to my knowledge. 

Sikhs and Beloochis from India fought, it is true, 
but from what I saw of these, they are not the sort to 
bother about the franchise, or claim any sort of equality 
with the Englishman. 

Kenya has been described as one of “the brightest 
jewels in the British Crown,” but it will not long remain 
so if the Indians in it are given what they so blatantly 
demand, or even a fraction of it at present. The 
whole subject was recently decided by the late Cabinet 
(Conservative), and the decision was sound, and more or 
less satisfactory to the Colonists. But unfortunately 
a loophole was left, which is enabling the persistent 
agitators in India to reopen a question which was 
thought to be finally closed, and a Committee from 
India is on its way to England as I write, with the 
express purpose of getting the present Government to 
reopen the matter. If the Government is wise, it 
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will decline to listen for a moment to such a proposition, 
and the prosperity of Kenya depends on its answer. 


Politics both high and low always appeal to me, and 
for years I was on the committee of the old Colonists’ 
Association, and afterwards on the Convention, of 
which I was one of the original members. I became 
a Municipal Councillor in 1914, and remained one for 
several years. I also served on the Land Board until 
it was replaced by another authority, and in 1917 I 
became President of the Nairobi Law Society. 

My heart was always in my municipal work. I felt 
that in a young country and a newly-developed capital 
city like Nairobi, a man who could afford the time was 
in honour bound to give his services to the town of his 
adoption, and I only hope I did a little to help in the 
good work of beautifying and making more an object 
of pride the city where I spent so many happy years. 

The Municipal Council did me the honour to elect 
me Mayor of Nairobi in 1920, and I resigned that 
office when ill-health, both my wife’s and my own, 
compelled me to leave Kenya for what looks like—alas !— 
good and all. Good luck to it, even if I never see it 
again. Floreat Kenya / 


And now we come to the last lap, and I can hear my 
readers give a sigh of relief. On our return to England 
we arranged to build a cottage in beautiful Bourne- 
mouth, and then went off to Italy to get some sun, 
as the English climate is so niggardly with it. We got 
rid of some rheumatism by some wonderful bathing on 
the Italian Riviera, and then wandered home by Genoa, 
Stresa, Lausanne, and Paris. We vastly enjoyed three 
weeks in August on Lake Maggiore. Its glories never 
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fade. Morning after morning we sat on the balcony 
of our room at the hotel by the steamer pier at sunrise, 
and watched King Sol rise over the tops of the dark 
mountains on the other side of the lake, where the 
rose tints gradually appeared in the sky. Homer truly 
described it as rosy-fingered dawn. The sky to the 
east would lighten, while the frowning mountain in 
the foreground was still swathed in purple misty gloom. 
As the sun gradually got higher in the heavens, we 
gazed at the lovely panorama with delight. Presently 
he radiated his kindly rays of light on the scores of 
pretty villages nestling on the slopes of the still misty 
mauve mountains all round. Little fishing-boats put 
out on to the glassy pale blue waters of the lake. A dark- 
skinned Italian peasant cut the long grass by the lake- 
side with a scythe, and his soft Italian speech was wafted 
to us on the summer breeze. Every word was clearly 
audible as he spoke to his friend not far off in his boat. 
It was all delightfully romantic and almost unreal. 
Isola Pescatori and Isola Bella sat lazily on the placid 
and serene waters in the distance. The mists gradually 
cleared away from the mountains and the lake. The daily 
life of beautiful Stresa, Pallanza, Baveno, was resumed. 
It was a Sabbath morning, and the village church bells 
from all round came faintly calling across the waters 
to early matins. 

Such scenes give rise to reflections, and one feels 
grateful to Providence for sparing one in the past 
years of varying health and sickness, in office, in the 
bush, and on the veld. 


Well, I must now put the finishing touch to this 
book if it is ever to see the light. ‘The time comes when 
one has need of the pleasures of memory. Then is the 
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time to collect round one a library of interesting books 
of travel, adventure, romance, and recollections. 

It has always been a delight to me to read the 
experiences of life of other people as set down in their 
reminiscences. Deeply immersed in them in a com- 
fortable arm-chair by the fire, one is transported without 
an effort, in spirit, to the wild places of the earth, to 
live again with the writers the vigorous life of tlie forest, 
veld, and jungle, so familiar in the old days. 

I hope that these pages will, in a small degree, help 
the reading public, with similar tastes to my own, to 
pass a few hours of harmless enjoyment,. wandering 
with me over the distant places of the Empire with 
which this chronicle chiefly deals. 
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